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PREFACE 


The  following  pages  contain  a  personal  account  of 
travel  in  Eastern  Palestine  and  Syria,  undertaken  while 
a  resident  for  nearly  six  years  in  Jerusalem,  after  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the 
people.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only,  claim  for 
consideration  is  .based  on  the  unusual  means  adopted 
for  seeing  the  country  and  observing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  journey  across  Southern  Bashan  was  the  only 
one  that  broke  entirely  new  ground,  and  the  record  of 
it  here  given  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  paper 
I  contributed  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  editors  of  Travel  and  The  Boy  s 
Own  Paper  for  permission  to  include,  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
their  periodicals.  ‘Bear-Hunting  on  Mount  Hermon’ 
and  the  latter  portion  of  ‘  A  Picnic  at  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  ’  were  first  published  in  The  Boy  s  Own 
Paper. 

G.  Robinson  Lees. 
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Life  and  Adventure  Beyond  Jordan 


PART  I 

THROUGH  MOAB  AND  GILEAD 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Tiie  Promised  Land  of  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
national  home  of  the  Hebrew  race,  occupies  a  remark¬ 
able  position  on  the  earth’s  surface ;  separated  by 
natural  boundaries  from  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
rent  in  twain  by  the  greatest  depression  on  the  earth’s 
crust. 

The  Jordan  valley  divides  the  Holy  Land  into  two 
parts  :  one  containing  the  sacred  associations  of  our 
Lord’s  life  on  earth — those  holy  fields  that  were 
trodden  by  the  Saviour’s  feet,  to  which  memory  clings 
with  a  tenderness  that  is  never  felt  for  the  land  across 
the  river;  the  other,  beyond  Jordan — the  uplands  of 
Moab,  the  wooded  heights  and  shady  glens  of  Gilead, 
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the  rolling  plain  of  Bashan  and  its  rugged  mountains — 
exhibiting  features  that  differ  from  the  west  as  completely 
as  its  history. 

The  stately  ruins  of  bygone  ages  relate  the  story 
of  the  past,  and  mark  the  change  and  decay  of  the 
nations  that  bore  their  part  in  the  conflict.  Prehistoric 
dolmens,  Graeco-Syrian  temples,  Roman  cities,  and 
Christian  churches  illustrate  the  pages  of  its  story ; 
but  the  culture  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Rome 
are  only  faintly  inscribed  on  the  face  of  nature.  The 
Turk  is  in  possession  of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  the 
Bedawy  rides  amidst  their  ruins,  and  camps  beyond 
their  borders  in  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  ancient 
days.  The  faith  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  has  been 
lost ;  God  has  been  forgotten  ;  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  fiercer  elements  of  the  warring  times  of  Old 
Testament  history. 

Pilgrim  caravans  and  personally  conducted  tourists 
march  with  incessant  step  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  ; 
but  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  offers  no  attractions 
to  the  pilgrim,  and  the  continual  strife  of  its  people 
warns  the  tourist  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  excites  the  cupidity 
of  the  bands  of  marauders  that  infest  the  hills  and 
roam  over  the  plains. 

When  men  of  wealth  appear,  with  a  retinue  of 
servants  and  extensive  camp  equipments,  an  efficient 
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guard  is  necessary  for  protection.  Even  the  traveller 
who  moves  from  camp  to  camp,  and  lives  amongst  the 
people,  is  not  safe  from  their  depredations,  unless  he 
is  too  poor  and  insignificant  to  merit  attention. 
Whoever  goes  across  the  Jordan,  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  power  that  rules  the  land,  incurs  the 
risk  of  losing  life  and  property. 

Turkish  dominion  is  being  gradually  extended  ;  a 
more  settled  form  of  government  is  making  progress  ; 
the  strong  and  relentless  arm  of  Ottoman  law  reaches 
further  south  and  east ;  and  whenever  a  traveller  obtains 
permission  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where 
garrisons  are  kept,  his  life  is  safe,  although  his  move¬ 
ments  are  restricted  and  his  observations  curtailed. 

The  hospitality  of  a  Circassian  agha,  Druze  chief, 
or  Bedawin  sheikh  is  sufficient  for  the  time  that  is 
occupied  under  his  escort ;  but  outside  the  limit  of  his 
power  the  traveller  must  rely  on  his  own  efforts  to 
maintain  the  right  to  follow  his  inclination.  If  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people,  and  willing 
to  live  according  to  their  customs,  he  will  establish  a 
claim  on  their  regard,  and  in  all  probability  earn  for 
himself  their  favour  and  friendship.  A  resident  in  any 
part  of  the  country  with  some  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  has  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  acquaintance  that  is  not  shared  by  the  ordinary 
tourist  from  the  West. 
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Some  years  ago  I  had  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  living  in  Jerusalem,  and,  during  that  time,  made 
several  excursions  beyond  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a 
well-tried  servant  and  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Hornstein, 
except  the  last  time,  when  I  crossed  Southern  Bashan  ; 
then  Mr.  E.  G.  Hensman  made  his  first  venture  out 
of  the  beaten  track.  Both  these  gentlemen  reside  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Holy  City.  We  travelled  in  a 
very  humble  way,  usually  without  tents  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  camp-followers  ;  and  in  summer,  when  no  visitors 
are  expected  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Turkish  officials, 
or  rouse  the  covetous  desires  of  the  inhabitants. 
Everything  that  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  march, 
or  amongst  the  people,  was  carried  on  the  animals 
ridden  by  my  companion,  servant,  and  myself. 

The  luxury  of  a  freedom  from  the  conventional 
restraint  even  of  the  life  in  an  Eastern  city,  the  intense 
interest  aroused  by  a  succession  of  pictures  of  scenes 
long  familiar  through  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  adventure  in  unknown  places,  and  the  various 
incidents  of  travel,  relieved  the  hardships  of  the  journeys, 
and  overcame  the  difficulties  encountered  on  the  way. 

Arms  were  carried  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
aggression  ;  a  formidable  appearance  generally  disperses 
the  intentions  of  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
by  force  what  they  cannot  gain  by  persuasion.  But 
the  real  reason  was  the  necessity  for  making  some 
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provision  for  fresh  meat  when  far  away  from  human 
habitations.  Cameras,  the  indispensable  adjuncts  of 
a  traveller’s  equipment ;  a  small  stock  of  tinned  meats 
and  soups,  when  game  failed  to  appear,  or  our  aim  was 
uncertain  ;  and  a  change  of  clothing, — were  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  carried  in  the  native  saddle-bags  slung 
across  our  horses. 


THE  GHOR  OR  VALLEY  OF  THE  JORDAN  :  JERICHO  IN  THE  DISTANCE 

CHAPTER  II 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  BEDAWIN 

We  rode  down  to  Jericho  in  the  night,  in  order  that 
we  might  cross  the  ‘  Ghor,’  the  native  name  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  before  the  sun  appeared  above  the  eastern 
hills,  and  thus  escape  the  fearful  heat  of  the  Jericho 
plain  in  early  September  ;  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  uneven  character  of  the  road,  then  under 
construction,  delayed  our  approach  to  the  first  halting- 

place.  As  we  descended  the  rugged  path  from  the 
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mountains  to  the  plain,  the  chilly  air  was  left  behind, 
and  we  entered  the  heat-laden  atmosphere  of  the 
sweltering  valley.  The  hoarse  croak  of  the  frogs  on 
the  marshes,  and  the  weird  cry  of  the  jackal  in  the 
coverts,  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the  hour  before  the 
dawn,  greeted  our  arrival.  Long,  thick  grass  bordered 
the  bridle  paths;  dusky  forms  darted  through  the  bushes, 
disturbed  by  our  early  appearance;  the  odour  of  aromatic 
herbs  rising  from  the  dewy  ground,  and  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  the  rich  land,  served  to  apprise  us  of  the  change 
from  the  bare,  bleak  hills  to  the  subtropical  region 
chosen  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.  11).  Before  we  reached  the 
compound  of  Madame  Bobadino,  where  we  hoped  to 
feed  our  horses,  the  purple  light  was  suffused  with  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn,  appearing  over  the  hills  of  Moab. 
Gradually  the  varied  colours  of  an  Eastern  morning  rose 
above  the  mountains,  filling  the  sky  with  a  glorious 
radiance,  that  chased  away  the  shadows  on  the  lowland, 
and  lit  up  the  sky  with  a  grandeur  that  belongs  to  the 
favoured  East.  The  noisy  hum  of  insects,  the  flight  of 
early  birds,  warned  us  of  the  approaching  heat,  and 
quickened  our  inert  powers  for  the  next  stage  of  our 
journey. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  hurriedly  cantered  over 
the  plain,  passing  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  native 
population,  riding  through  the  dhourra  fields,  to  the 
conical  hills  that  bound  the  ravine  down  which  the 
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historic  river  Rows  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Before  we  left 
the  jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ries,  of  a 
venturesome  and  truculent  kind,  attacked  us  in  dense 
clouds  ;  the  pace  of  animals  became  slower,  and  the 
misery  of  horses  and  riders  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
lessening  speed.  Our  interest  in  everything  but 
insects  and  heat  speedily  vanished  ;  grave  doubts  arose, 
instead,  about  the  wisdom  of  our  choice  of  the  season  for 
travel.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun  blistered  our  faces 
as  the  streams  of  perspiration  flowed  down  our  cheeks, 
increasing  our  discomfort,  until  the  long  ride  ended  at 
Kefrein  ;  where,  beneath  the  welcome  shade  of  trees  and 
bushes,  we  reclined  on  the  grass  beside  a  brawling 
stream.  Fourteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  yet  our  long 
day’s  journey  had  not  been  accomplished  ;  we  were  still 
some  distance  from  our  destination  on  the  hills  of  Moab. 

Some  Bedawin  occupied  a  portion  of  the  retreat  ; 
others  emerged  from  the  bushes  :  and  though  we  gave 
them  plenty  of  room,  they  preferred  a  closer  acquaintance, 
slowly  moving  in  our  direction  until  they  formed  a  circle 
round  us.  Our  guns,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
ground  within  reach,  more  on  account  of  being  able  to 
prevent  their  loss  by  theft  than  any  anticipation  of  using 
them,  were  objects  of  extreme  interest.  First  one  and 
then  another  of  the  Arabs  examined  them,  causing  a 
certain  amount  of  trepidation  to  rise  within  us — an 
unnecessary  alarm,  for  the  friendliness  of  the  men  was 
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soon  apparent.  They  conversed  freely  on  various 
subjects,  respecting  the  locality  of  certain  Bedawin 
encampments.  We  learnt  from  them  the  position  of  the 
camp  of  Ali  Diab,  the  chief  of  the  Adwan  tribe,  whose 
hospitality  we  sought,  and  discovered  from  a  subsequent 
arrival  that  he  was  willing  to  join  our  party,  and  conduct 
us  to  the  tent  of  the  sheikh. 

We  resumed  our  journey  with  some  regret,  as  we 
were  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  long 
ride,  and  looked  with  growing  impatience,  as  we  slowly 
mounted  the  hills,  for  the  long  black  tents  that  promised 
rest. 

1.  A  Bedawin  Camp 

Camps  vary  in  size  and  number  according  to  the 
position  and  prestige  of  a  tribe.  The  great  Shammar,  of 
the  Syrian  desert  that  stretches  across  the  country  to 
the  Euphrates  valley,  is  variously  estimated,  and  the 
number  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  guest  tents  of 
smaller  tribes,  50,000  horsemen,  is  probably  exaggerated. 
The  Wulid  Ali,  I  bn  Shailan,  and  Rawallah,  are  the 
largest  tribes  that  roam  the  border  of  the  Promised 
Land,  occasionally  using  it  for  their  summer  quarters, 
and  claiming  a  portion  of  the  country  as  their  rightful 
inheritance.  They  are  divided  into  camps  that  resemble 
small  towns,  where  merchants  from  Damascus  carry  on  a 
busy  trade,  supplying  the  tribesmen  with  some  ot  the 
luxuries  of  civilization  in  return  for  their  cattle. 
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The  camps  of  the  principal  tribes  in  Moab  and 
Gilead,  the  Beni  H  assan,  Beni  Sakhr,  Adwan,  and 
Hamydeh,  rarely  consist  of  more  than  two  hundred  tents 
— often  only  twenty,  and  even  less.  In  1881  Colonel 
Conder  collected  the  names  of  thirty-five  smaller  tribes 
in  this  region,  and  though  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  tribe  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  he  noticed — and  I  can  confirm  his  observations — 
that  every  father  of  a  family  has  his  tent,  and,  as  a  rule, 
five  persons  may  be  reckoned  to  a  tent.  On  the  basis 
of  this  calculation,  the  above-named  explorer  considers 
the  nomadic  population  of  Moab  to  consist  of  2,200 
tents,  or  11,000  souls,  giving  a  density  of  ten  persons  to 
a  square  mile.1 

The  smaller  camps  are  generally  found  near  a  larger 
settlement,  and  their  arrangements  are  constantly 
changing,  as  the  Arabs  seem  rarely  to  remain  more 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  one  place  (cf.  Luke  xvi.  9). 

Each  tribe  has  a  recognized  position  in  a  district, 
defined  by  a  well-known  boundary.  Neutral  ground, 
or  land  in  the  disputed  possession  of  a  tribe,  separates 
one  from  another  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  while 
smaller  tribes  often  have  property  in  the  territory  of  a 
larger  tribe,  which  exercises  a  protecting  care  over  the 
vassal  clan  for  the  help  it  may  render  in  a  great  crisis. 
A  chief  may  therefore  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
1  Heth  and  Moab,  p.  321.  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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a  larger  number  of  men  than  is  represented  by  his  own 
tribe. 

The  standing  of  a  tribe  is  not  always  dependent  on 
its  numerical  importance.  Sometimes  it  owes  its  influence 
to  the  strategical  value  of  its  territorial  possessions,  their 
proximity  to  the  highways  of  the  country  being  of  im¬ 
mense  assistance  in  conserving  their  power.  Tribes 
are  numbered  in  two  ways, — first,  according  to  their 
tents,  and  secondly,  by  their  fighting  strength — that  is, 
the  number  of  horsemen  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  battle  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2,  9). 

A  tribe  is  divided  for  fighting  purposes  into  com¬ 
panies  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  horsemen,  and 
commanded  by  the  head  of  the  family,  or  a  relative  of 
the  principal  sheikh.  These  form  larger  bands  under 
more  important  leaders.  Every  officer  is  given  the 
courtesy  title  of  sheikh  ;  consequently  there  are  many 
sheikhs,  or  chiefs,  with  authority  over  their  immediate 
followers,  generally  members  of  their  own  family.  The 
lists  of  names  of  families  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
Bible  might  answer  in  many  respects  for  the  tribes  of 
to-day  ;  and  the  method  adopted  for  the  discovery  of 
Achan  could  be  pursued  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as 
families  are  concerned  (Josh.  vii.  17,  18). 

The  signal  for  the  gathering  of  the  tribe  is  a  little 
flag  on  the  point  of  a  spear  fixed  on  some  eminence. 
News  travels  with  unusual  rapidity  in  the  desert,  and 
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the  call  to  arms  would  be  conveyed  in  every  direction, 
so  that  all  who  could  not  see  might  hear. 

If  they  decide  upon  a  raid — and  this  may  happen 
when  the  young  men  are  restless  and  ready  for  any 
mischief — a  company  or  companies  can  by  universal 
consent  appoint  a  special  leader  for  that  particular 
enterprise,  on  account  of  certain  local  knowledge  or  a 
distinguished  service  record.  Half  the  plunder  will  fall 
to  his  share  ;  the  rest  is  divided  amongst  the  men. 
The  ghcizu — i.e.  the  raid — is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  spoil,  and  the  most  convenient  time  is  the 
hour  before  the  dawn.  War  may  be  declared  between 
one  tribe  and  another,  but  they  are  not  engaged  in 
active  hostilities.  Menaces  and  threats,  followed  per¬ 
haps  by  a  murder  or  a  raid,  keep  the  two  contending 
parties  at  arm’s  length  and  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
culminating  at  last  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  last  great 
fight  took  place  on  the  east  of  Kelat  ez  Zerka,  in  1885, 
between  the  Rawallah  and  the  Beni  Sakhr. 

‘  Among  civilized  nations  a  battle  may  take  place  at 
almost  any  point,  while  among  the  Bedawin  it  would  be 
likely  to  occur  at  some  locality  settled  beforehand,  and 
well  known  to  both  parties.  At  Kurbet  Sar,  which 
corresponds  to  Jazer  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  great 
plateau,  stretching  for  several  miles  to  the  north  and 
east,  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  tribes  in  that 
region  for  several  generations.  The  last  battle  which 
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occurred  was  in  1861,  and  some  of  my  own  men  were 
engaged  in  it.  In  consequence  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
a  general  disturbance  and  uneasiness  existed  even  among 
the  desert  tribes,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
resort  to  fighting.  We  have  referred  to  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  were  to  be  settled  in  this  manner. 
Scores  of  horses  had  been  taken  to  Jerusalem,  in  small 
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squads  at  a  time,  and  shod ;  old  spears,  swords,  and 
muskets  were  put  into  a  condition  for  immediate  use, 
and  on  the  plateau  the  tribes  that  were  banded  together 
on  one  side  were  gathered.  Besides  the  horsemen,  and 
the  stir  and  bustle  incident  to  such  an  excited  state  of 
aflairs,  the  multitude  of  tents  alone  formed  a  splendid 
sight.  I  went  over  the  ground  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  matters  had  reached  such  a  crisis  that  the  battle 
was  expected  by  the  following  Saturday  or  Sunday.  We 
moved  our  camp  to  a  safer  place  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
but  the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  under  whose  protection  I 
was  urged  me  to  go  up  and  witness  the  battle.  An 
invitation  to  a  battle! — a  complimentary  ticket! — a  re¬ 
served  seat !  I  did  not  accept.  The  battle  which  was 
expected  did  not,  however,  occur  at  that  time,  nor  while 
I  was  in  that  region.’  1 

The  tent-dwellers,  widely  scattered  over  an  extensive 
area,  are  as  varied  in  character  and  reputation  as  the 
inhabitants  of  an  English  city.  Some  are  rich  and 

1  East  of  the  Jordan ,  pp.  484—  5 .  Dr.  Selah  Merrill. 
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powerful,  hospitable  and  courageous  ;  while  others  are 
poor  and  evil. 

Hospitality  is  their  chief  virtue,  dispensed  from  every 
tent,  and  justly  esteemed  by  all  who  value  the  benefits 
arising  from  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  1-9).  It  has  been  very 
much  over-rated  by  those  who  have  been  unable  to 
penetrate  the  minds  and  understand  the  manners  of 
these  people.  The  obligation  to  abstain  from  injuring 
the  person  does  not  rest  so  much  on  the  man  that  gives 
the  meal,  as  on  the  one  that  eats  his  food,  and  it  is  soon 
forgotten  ;  although  provision  always  carries  protection 
with  it,  while  it  is  dispensed.  ‘  Eating  salt,’  as  some 
people  term  it — though  I  never  heard  the  metaphor — 
does  not  confer  everlasting  privileges,  and  certainly  will 
not  cement  the  temporary  friendship  of  a  guest-tent. 

But  vices  far  outnumber  virtues,  and  courage  is 
mostly  displayed  by  men  opposing  a  force  greatly 
inferior  to  their  own.  A  good  horse  is  an  indispensable 
mode  of  locomotion.  The  man  with  the  swiftest 
steed  can  afford  to  be  more  venturesome  than  others 
less  favourably  mounted,  though  he  realizes  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  ‘  he  who  fights  and  runs  away,  lives 
to  fight  another  day.’  Self-preservation  is  a  fully 
developed  characteristic,  that  creates  in  the  mind  of 
the  horseman  an  appropriate  esteem  for  the  animal 
on  which  he  may  be  carried  out  of  danger,  whose 
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agility  enables  him  to  avoid  the  spear-thrust  or  cut 
of  the  sword.  But  these  advantages  are  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  training  the  horse  has  received, 
which  can  only  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
by  the  exercise  of  care  and  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  has  a  natural  affection  for  the  creature  in 
his  service. 

A  Bedawy  and  his  mare  are  inseparable.  No 
man  is  satisfied  with  his  position  in  the  tribe  until 
he  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  horse.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  sportsman  in  his  nature.  He  breeds 
animals  for  speed  and  endurance,  to  use  in  the  chase 
as  well  as  the  foray.  Esau  was  a  hunter  (Gen.  xxv.  27), 
and  the  Bedawv  is  a  true  descendant  of  his  great 
ancestor,  keeping  dogs  and  falcons  to  assist  him  in 
capturing  the  fleet  gazelle.  In  this  sport  the  horse 
is  taught  to  share.  His  owner  has  not,  therefore, 
to  wait  for  the  ghazu ,  to  see  whether  his  horse  is  fleet 
of  foot,  and  able  to  out-distance  his  pursuer.  Constant 
exercise  and  an  intimate  association  with  the  family — 
for  the  horse  is  always  saddled  close  to  the  tent, 
where  it  is  treated  with  more  kindness  than  the  wife 
— beget  an  attachment  and  understanding  that  can 
scarcely  exist  where  the  horse  and  rider  occupy  two 
separate  apartments. 

When  a  Bedawy  pays  a  call  away  from  his  camp 
he  rides.  On  foot  the  man  is  useless,  but  his  seat  on 
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horseback  is  firm  and  sure.  A  piece  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather  or  a  skin,  is  the  saddle.  It  fits  close  to 
the  back,  adjusted  by  a  pad  of  felt.  On  the  top  of  it, 
front  and  back,  are  two  peaks  ;  between  them  the  rider 
is  fixed.  The  stirrup-leathers  are  short,  and  the  stirrups 
are  like  elongated  pans.  They  are  most  uncomfortable 
to  the  Englishman,  but  they  enable  the  Bedawy  to 
feel  his  horse’s  flanks  and  guide  his  steed  without 
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using  a  bit,  or  raise  himself  far  above  his  saddle  to 
handle  his  spear  in  the  fight.  No  bit  enters  the  horse’s 
mouth.  A  halter  of  twisted  hair  or  wool,  spun  for 
the  purpose,  answers  both  for  bridle  and  tether. 

The  Bedawin  tents  are  pitched  on  a  recognized 
plan,  the  whole  camp  being  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
where  line  upon  line  of  tents  with  sufficient  space 
between  them  represent  the  streets  of  a  small  town. 
In  the  front  of  the  tent  of  the  chief,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  stands  his  long  spear,  indicating 
the  seat  of  government  and  authority. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  their  camp 
in  the  wilderness,  the  tent  of  their  Chief,  the  Almighty 
God,  was  always  surrounded  by  the  tents  of  the  tribes 
(see  Num.  i.  50,  iii.  23,  29,  35,  38 — ‘and  shall  encamp 
round  about  the  tabernacle  ’). 

The  idea  of  the  tent  of  the  chief  as  a  centre  of 
government,  and  the  spear  as  a  sign  of  authority,  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  account  of  Saul’s  pursuit  of 
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the  fugitive  David  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  6-7,  it,  15).  The 
daring  of  the  future  king  of  Israel  may  be  more 
readily  understood  by  the  description  of  the  situation 
of  a  camp  of  Bedawin,  who  follow  the  customs  of  the 
tent-dwellers  of  ancient  days. 

The  tents  are  all  black,  like  the  tents  of  Kedar 
(Cant.  i.  5),  the  colour  of  the  goat’s  hair  which 
is  woven  into  the  cloth  used  in  their  construction. 
St.  Paul  was  a  tentmaker  (Acts  xviii.  3),  and  no  doubt 
furnished  the  traders  of  Cilicia  with  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  nomads  of  the  country  lying  beyond  the 
towns.  Women  now  spin  the  wool  and  weave  it  into 
cloth.  They  also  remove  the  tents,  and  perform  all 
the  manual  labour.  The  various  household  duties 
naturally  fall  to  their  lot.  Water  must  be  fetched  from 
the  nearest  spring,  or  stream,  and  carried  in  a  jar  on 
the  head — a  position  which  makes  their  movements 
dignified  and  graceful.  The  corn  is  ground  in  the 
domestic  mill  by  two  of  the  women  (Matt.  xxiv.  41). 
Round  leathery  cakes  are  baked  on  hot  ashes,  or  in  an 
iron  pan,  when  they  are  required  (Gen.  xviii.  6),  and 
frequently  turned  to  be  consistent  (Hos.  vii.  8).  A 
lamb  or  kid  stuffed  with  rice  is  their  most  famous 
dish  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  8)  ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the  earth, 
in  which  is  placed  the  fire,  and  the  lamb  is  roasted 
whole.  Meat  is  generally  cooked  in  a  pot  over  a 
fire  of  thorns  (Ps.  lviii.  9).  Milk  and  butter  are 
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plentiful  where  flocks  and  herds  are  numerous,  and 
there  never  seems  to  be  lack  of  substance  in  a  Bedawin 
camp. 

The  tent  is  a  long,  rectangular  structure  composed 
of  pieces  of  cloth  thrown  over  a  framework  of  poles, 
leaving  one  side  open  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  fastened  by  ropes,  tied  to  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  pegs  are  the  ‘  nails  ’  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Sisera  (Judges  v.  21).  The 
loftiest  part  of  the  tent  is  high  enough  for  the  tallest 
man  to  stand  erect ;  from  the  central  ridge  it  slopes 
to  the  ground  at  the  back  and  sides,  like  the  inclined 
roof  of  a  house. 

The  tent  of  the  chief  is  conspicuous  by  its  length 
as  well  as  position,  and  is  often  120  feet  long.  Jt 
will  be  divided  into  many  compartments,  according 
to  the  size  and  requirements  of  the  family.  One 
portion  is  reserved  for  feasts  and  entertainments  ;  one 
for  the  extra  baggage  of  the  family  ;  and  one  for  the 
women  and  children.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  the  partition 
that  separates  one  section  from  another  ;  it  hides  from 
view,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  sound.  A  woman 
on  one  side  of  it  can  hear  what  is  said  on  the  other 
(Gen.  xviii.  10). 

A  rich  sheikh  has  often  a  separate  tent  for  his  wife 
and  family.  When  Abraham’s  wealth  increased,  he 
added  another  tent  to  his  establishment.  We  read 
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that  Isaac  brought  his  bride  to  his  mother’s  tent 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67). 

A  chief  has  generally  more  than  one  wile — sometimes 
even  more  than  the  number  allowed  by  Mohammedan 
law.  In  the  confined  space  of  a  tent  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  there  would  be  much  disagreement  and 
frequent  domestic  trouble.  I  o  prevent  disturbances  the 
eldest,  or  first  wife,  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  over  the  rest,  the  latest  arrival  being  the  favourite. 
In  order  that  this  much-married  man  may  have  a  little 
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domestic  felicity,  and  his  establishment  be  conducted  on 
a  regular  plan,  each  wite  takes  her  turn  to  wait  upon  her 
lord  ;  this  is  called  her  dor  a.  While  her  dora  lasts — 
always  one  day  and  one  night — each  woman  is  anxious 
to  prepare  some  appetizing  morsel  for  her  husband,  to 
secure  his  affection,  and  every  other  wife  holds  aloof 
from  her  during  that  time. 

O 

On  the  whole,  the  tents  are  very  comfortable,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  the  insect  life  of  the 
East  abounds  in  size  and  variety.  The  regular  occu¬ 
pants  seldom  make  the  acquaintance  of  soap  and  water, 
believing  the  precious  fluid  to  be  better  suited  for  internal 
rather  than  external  application.  Their  habits  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  the  irritating  attendants  of  unclean¬ 
liness,  and  the  open  tent  is  a  more  acceptable  abode  in 
Arab  quarters  than  the  confined  space  of  a  heated  room. 
In  winter,  when  cold  blasts  blow  across  the  hills,  the 
Bedawin  move  into  the  sheltered  valleys  or  the  more 
expansive  desert.  In  and  about  the  tents  the  dogs, 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  even  the  horses,  move  with  the 
familiar  freedom  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  family.  There  is  a  delightful  air  of  abandonment 
and  disorder,  which  never  seems  to  disturb  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  these  children  of  the  wilderness. 

They  make  their  beds  on  the  ground — sometimes  on 
the  bare  earth,  if  sticks  or  reeds  cannot  be  procured  to 
form  a  low  platform.  A  long  lehaff \  resembling  a 
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narrow  eider-down  quilt,  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  tent, 
and  another  is  used  for  a  coverlet.  These  articles  are 
often  made  of  silk,  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,  for  the 
honoured  guest  of  a  threat  chief. 

o  o 

All  retire  to  rest  in  their  garments,  the  girdle  being 
the  only  article  of  clothing  that  is  removed.  It  is  really 
the  only  fixture  in  a  man’s  outfit  ;  when  it  is  taken 
off  the  Bedawy  is  free,  his  raiment  loose,  and  he  is 
apparently  most  true  to  his  natural  disposition. 

In  the  description  of  ‘  the  armour  of  God  ’  (Eph.  vi. 
1 3 — 15)  the  girdle  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  While 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
resemblance  between  the  parts  of  the  armour  specified 
in  this  description,  and  the  virtues  with  which  they  are 
compared,  we  know  that  the  girdle  furnishes  a  support 
for  the  body  when  the  wearer  is  in  action,  and  keeps 
the  parts  of  the  armour  in  their  proper  place,  and  believe 
the  ‘  girdle  of  truth  ’  is  necessary  to  give  consistency  and 
stability  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  man. 

Immediately  on  rising  from  sleep  the  Bedawy  girds 
up  his  loins  by  fastening  the  girdle  round  his  waist, 
above  his  long  white  inner  garment  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  14  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  1  3  ;  Luke  xii.  35).  Every  true  son  of  the  desert 
wears  this  long  white  robe,  with  sleeves  that  run  to 
a  point  more  than  a  yard  in  length,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  fighting  man.  The  peasants’  sleeves  are 
short  and  narrow,  and  this  alone  will  establish  the 
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difference  between  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  man  of 
war.  When  the  Bedawy  prepares  for  battle,  he  ties  the 
two  long  sleeves  into  a  knot  and  throws  them  over  his 
head,  around  his  neck,  out  of  the  way.  His  right  arm 
is  then  bare  and  free  ;  and  in  this  custom  we  have  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
Isa.  lii.  10,  ‘  The  Lord  .hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm,’ 
showing  that  God  was  readv  to  take  action  on  behalf 
of  His  people. 

A  significant  allusion  is  made  to  the  colour  of  the 
inner  garment  in  the  words  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  where 
reference  is  made  to  multitudes  of  slain  being  ‘  as  white 
as  the  snow  in  Salmon.’  They  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  dark  setting  of  their  outer  garments,  the  brown 
abyah. 

Women  dress  in  a  voluminous  array  of  cotton  cloth 
dyed  in  indigo  blue.  The  veil  is  of  the  same  material 
and  like  dimensions,  and  whenever  a  native  of  Moab 
wanders  far  from  home  she  is  easily  recognized  by  her 
dress.  The  women  of  Palestine  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  changing  their  costumes  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
or  the  fashion  of  a  new  place  of  residence.  When  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess,  removed  to  Bethlehem  she  would  doubt¬ 
less  retain  her  national  costume,  by  which  she  was 
apparently  known,  as  her  name  implied.  And  when 
Boaz  said,  ‘  Bring  the  vail  that  thou  hast  upon  thee,  and 
hold  it  ;  and  when  she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures 
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of  barley  and  laid  it  on  her’  (Ruth  iii.  15),  she  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  his  re¬ 
quest. 

The  head-dress  of  the  man  is  a  veil,  worn,  it  is  true, 
in  another  way,  and  of  a  different  colour,  from  that  of 
his  wife,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  twisted  fillet  of  goat’s 
hair.  There  are  dandies  even  in  the  desert.  Younger 
men  especially  incline  towards  a  respect  for  their  appear¬ 
ance,  often  carrying  a  small  mirror  in  the  folds  of  the 
head-dress,  or  fastened  by  a  string,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  ornament  and  use.  At  every  available 
opportunity,  without  a  blush,  the  young  man  gazes  at  his 
face  in  the  looking-glass,  stroking  the  down  on  his  chin 
to  make  himself  believe  he  has  grown  a  beard. 

o 

(1)  I  lie  Coat  of  Many  Colours 

A  chief,  being  a  man  of  importance,  will  wear  an 
additional  coat  of  colour — not  necessarily  a  multicoloured 
garment,  but  one  similar  to  the  kombaz  of  the  towns¬ 
man.  In  the  Revised  Version  it  is  called  a  ‘garment 
with  sleeves,’  and  in  the  original  means  expansive, 
long  and  wide.  It  is  a  mark  of  distinction  which  is 
sometimes  conferred  on  a  son.  If  a  particular  son  is  the 
recipient  of  this  favour,  it  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  parental 
affection,  but  of  a  preference  which  indicates  the  intention 
of  the  father  to  promote  him  to  a  higher  position. 
While  the  eldest  son  may  naturally  expect  to  succeed 
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his  father  as  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  a  younger  son  can,  by 
the  father’s  will,  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  if  he  is 
regarded  as  the  most  capable  head. 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  patriarch  Jacob’s 
estimate  of  his  sons  was  correct.  The  one  whom  he 
distinguished  by  a  ‘coat  of  many  colours,’  or  ‘garment 
with  sleeves,’  was  most  worthv  of  his  esteem.  Unless 

j 

the  merit  of  the  adopted  heir  is  conspicuous,  and  he  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  his  position  of  authority, 
his  succession  will  be  disputed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
tribe  is  thus  broken  up  into  factions,  each  governed  by  a 
son  of  the  old  chief  who  can  raise  a  company  of  adher¬ 
ents.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Beni  Sakhr.  Before  the  old  chief  Satm  died  he  relegated 
his  authority  to  a  younger  son.  The  jealousy  that  had 
been  provoked  by  the  appointment  burst  into  open 
rebellion  on  the  death  of  the  ruler. 

Disappointed  and  angry  brethren  do  not  always  wait 
for  the  decease  of  their  father.  The  obstacle  to  their 
preferment,  and  the  object  of  their  hatred,  is  removed  in 
an  unlawful  way,  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs. 
This  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  sons  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxx vii.  27).  In  the  ‘  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  ’ 
(Luke  xx.  14)  ‘the  heir’  is  recognized  by  his  appearance 
and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  ‘  coat  of  many  colours  ’  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3),  as  a 
token  of  esteem  and  mark  of  honour,  is  in  this  sense 
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related  to  the  ‘  wedding  garment’  (see  p.  J23,  Village 
Life  in  Palestine ,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

The  Arab  loves  his  home.  He  calls  his  tent  his 
‘house  of  hair.’  But  he  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  home  as  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman.  He  is  a  true  son  of  Ishmael.  ‘  And  he 
will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren’  (CTen.  xvi.  12). 
Since  Hagar  fled  with  her  son  into  the  desert  (Gen. 
xvi.  6),  his  descendants  have  clung  to  their  barren 
inheritance  with  a  marvellous  tenacity.  While  the 
descendants  of  Isaac,  the  children  of  the  covenant  the 
Lord  made  with  faithful  Abraham,  have  tasted  the 
luxury  and  the  bitterness  of  all  nations,  ‘  the  Ishmaelite 
has  gone  down  to  his  desert  g'rave,  generation  after 

o  7  o 

generation,  unchanging  and  unsubdued.’  The  little  spot 
covered  by  his  tent,  and  the  land  owned  by  his  tribe, 
constitute  his  world.  He  is  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  his  tribe,  and  pleased  with  the  admiration  of  his 
women.  The  antiquity  of  his  descent  is  a  source  of 
gratification  that  supplies  him  with  a  natural  dignity  which 
attracts  attention.  Though  the  name  of  Bedawin  is 
applied  to  ad  who  dwell  in  tents,  the  genuine  ancient 
tribes  call  themselves  ‘  El  Arab,’  and  behave  towards  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  with  a  haughtiness  of 
demeanour  that  is  not  always  commensurate  with  their 
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power.  There  is  an  unmistakable  pride  of  race  in 
the  pure  Arab,  which  is  assumed  by  inferior  or  degener¬ 
ate  tribes,  and  many  tent-dwellers  are  called  Bedawin 
who  have  neither  ripfht  nor  title  to  the  distinction. 

Petty  intrigues  are  as  common  in  the  camp  as  in  a 
town.  Domestic  brawls  are  not  infrequent.  Quarrels 
amongst  tribesmen,  and  the  natural  jealousies  of  the 
women,  often  create  disorder.  If  they  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  their  neighbours,  and  provoke  reprisals, 
the  matters  assume  a  serious  aspect,  and  are  brought 
before  the  chief,  who  acts  as  judge  ;  and  his  authority  is 
sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes. 

Patriarchal  government  is  recognized  by  all  the 
tribesmen  of  the  East,  and  the  sheikh  calls  the  men  his 
children.  The  expressions  in  common  use  remind  us  of 
the  language  of  the  time  when  the  patriarchs  of  old  lived 
in  tents  and  moved  from  place  to  place. 

(2)  The  Home  of  the  A  divan 

As  we  approached  the  camp  of  the  Adwan,  the 
tribesmen  assembled  in  front  of  their  dwellings  and 
watched  us  thread  our  way  through  the  tent-ropes  to  the 
guest-tent  of  the  chief.  Sultan,  his  eldest  son,  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  left  the  tent  to  welcome  us  in 
words  that  rang  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  the 
pious  wishes  of  the  men  of  the  Bible — ‘  Salaam-alaikum  ’ 
(i.e.  ‘  Peace  be  unto  you  ’).  We  quickly  dismounted, 
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while  the  tribesmen  seized  our  horses  and  tethered  them 
near  the  tent  as  we  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  the 
sheikh,  who  owes  his  important  position  to  the  command 
of  the  roads  to  the  west,  and  the  favour  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  He  rose  to  receive  us,  giving  me  a  very 
limp  shake  of  the  hand,  while  he  muttered  something 
which  I  could  not  hear,  but  I  suppose  it  meant  that  we 
were  welcome,  though  his  manner  was  frigid  and  un- 
gracious.  I  reminded  him  of  a  former  visit  to  his  camp, 
and  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  prominent  Turkish 
officials  in  Jerusalem,  to  increase  his  favour  and  my  own 
dignity.  An  uncomfortable  silence  followed,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  a  question  that  startled  me. 
Looking  up  into  my  face,  a  tribesman  seated  at  my  side 
said,  ‘How  is  the  Queen?’  I  answered,  ‘Very  well, 
thank  you,’  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I  could  possibly 
command.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  only  recently  left  Her  Majesty’s  camp,  where  the 
state  ceremony  was  similar  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
Bedawin  tent. 

Meanwhile,  the  hereditary  coffee-maker,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  green  berries  from  the  chief,  produced 
from  a  small  bag  in  his  girdle,  commenced  to  roast 
them  in  a  ladle  over  a  few  embers  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  coaxed  into  a  flame.  The  operation  of  pounding 
them  in  a  mortar  in  a  most  dexterous  manner  with  a 
pestle,  rhythmically  moving  in  various  directions, 
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attracted  general  attention,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  men  and  their  surroundings. 

As  the  shadows  deepened  into  the  twilight,  the  glare 
of  the  fire  flitted  from  one  dark  face  to  another  ;  the 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  melodious  clink  of  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  made  the  weird  scene  more  impressive, 
casting  around  us  a  spell  that  shut  me  out  of  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  bustling  streets  and  the  quiet,  homely 
scenes  of  the  past.  Behind  the  impassive  features  of 
the  swarthy  Bedawin  there  seemed  to  lurk  the  subtle 
instincts  of  a  new  life.  Out  in  the  gathering  darkness 
a  new  land  lay  stretched  in  a  gloomy  stillness  that 
filled  me  with  an  increasing  anxiety  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  minds  of  the  men,  and  the  historic 
region  they  call  their  home.  The  Semitic  cast  of  their 
features,  their  martial  accoutrements,  reminded  me  of 
the  fighting  men  of  ancient  times,  and  the  words  and 
warfare  of  the  Old  Testament.  Memory  recalled  many 
of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  Bible  associated  with 
this  part  of  the  country.  A  long  succession  of  events, 
familiar  to  all  who  read  the  sacred  record,  passed  before 
my  mind.  Invading  Israel,  and  the  pathetic  figure  of 
their  leader,  who  looked  from  a  lone  hill-top  near  on 
the  Promised  Land  he  could  not  tread  ;  the  dramatic 
picture  of  Balaam  and  the  men  of  Moab  again  appeared 
as  they  filled  the  surrounding  hills  ;  and  gentle  Ruth, 
who  left  these  plains  to  serve  the  God  of  Israel,  beyond 
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the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  cradle  of  the  line  of  David.  To 
the  north,  in  the  darkness,  Jephthah,  the  fierce  chieftain 
of  Gilead,  and  the  wild  figure  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
stood  once  more  in  solitary  prominence  before  me. 

The  tenderness  associated  with  the  pictures  of  the 
earthly  home  of  Jesus  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan 
finds  no  counterpart  here,  where  the  enemies  of  Israel 
were  long  in  possession.  The  fiercer,  wilder  elements 
of  human  nature  still  dominate  the  country  of  Moab, 
Gilead,  and  Bashan.  Though  signs  of  Roman  civili¬ 
zation  and  sites  of  ancient  cities  remain,  the  age  in 
which  they  flourished  has  passed  as  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  this  land,  leaving  no  trace  behind  save  their 
monuments  of  stone.  The  life  of  the  men  of  to-day 
is  closely  related  to  the  stirring  times  when  man  lived 
by  his  sword  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  40). 

My  reverie  was  broken  by  a  man  offering  me  a 
cup  of  coffee.  A  servant  appeared  to  pour  water  on 
my  hands  (cf.  2  Kings  iii.  11),  the  sign  that  the  evening 
meal  was  prepared.  All  my  feeling  after  the  past  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  absorbing  desire  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
that  had  brought  back  my  thoughts  to  the  matter-of-fact 
consideration  of  a  common  meal,  where  all  men  become 
animated  by  a  suggestive  influence  that  opens  their 
hearts  as  they  open  their  mouths.  The  inner  man  is 
indeed  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  there  appears 
to  flow  with  the  gastric  juice  a  substantial  bond  of  union 
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that  joins  all  who  sit  around  a  table,  whether  they  have 
chairs  for  ease  or  their  heels  for  comfort. 

The  clapping  of  hands  summoned  the  guests.  I 
moved  in  evident  embarrassment,  which  caused  my  host 
to  say,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  ‘  Tdfaddal,  fdfaddal 
lit’  (‘Prefer  yourself,  prefer  yourself’),  and  issue  a 
warmer  invitation — another  sign  of  the  social  meal. 

A  large  tray  containing  a  pile  of  rice,  garnished 
with  huge  lumps  of  meat,  over  which  was  poured  with 
a  generous  hand  a  quantity  of  melted  butter,  was  brought 
into  the  tent,  round  which  the  more  important  guests 
squat  on  their  heels,  with  one  arm  outstretched  towards 
the  smoking  mass.  After  repeating  the  formula, 

‘  Bismallah  ’  (i.e.  4  In  the  name  of  God’),  the  men 
rolled  balls  of  rice  with  one  hand,  and  threw  them 
in  rapid  succession  into  the  mouth.  They  tore  the 
meat  asunder,  and  sent  large  pieces  after  the  rice. 
Whenever  a  very  succulent  morsel  appeared,  as  a  mark 
of  esteem  it  was  placed  before  a  neighbour  or  in  his 
mouth.  I  carefully  avoided  the  polite  attentions  of  the 
men  that  were  next  to  me,  and  diligently  toiled  to 
appease  my  hunger  by  imitating  their  methods.  As 
soon  as  the  first  man  seemed  satisfied  he  rose  to  leave, 
and  his  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest. 
Hands  were  again  washed,  and  every  Bedawy  rinsed 
his  mouth.  All  who  were  present  were  invited  to 
partake  of  the  food,  and  when  the  men  had  finished 
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the  remains  were  scattered  amongst  the  children,  and 
the  dogs  licked  the  platter  clean.  Coffee  followed,  and 
all,  apparently  pleased  with  the  repast,  continued  the 
conversation  that  began  with  the  meal.  I  was  too 
sleepy  to  hear  the  stories  related  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  listen,  and  signalled  to  my 
servant  that  I  should  be  glad  to  retire.  Sheikh  Ali 
had  already  sought  the  bosom  of  his  family,  so  there 
was  no  reason  why  those  who  desired  to  sleep  should 
not  receive  the  lehaffs ,  and  lie  down  in  the  place 
where  they  had  been  sitting. 

At  intervals  during  the  night  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  dogs  of  the  camp.  Some  of  them  quarrelled  over 
the  bones,  and  fought  amongst  the  sleepers  in  the 
tent.  Two  of  the  combatants,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  courtesy  due  to  strangers,  valiantly  contended  for 
the  mastery  over  my  body.  My  companions  were  also 
aroused  from  slumber,  and  joined  me  in  an  onslaught 
of  the  animals  that  cleared  the  tent. 

I  determined,  if  possible,  before  1  left  the  camp  to 
take  a  few  photographs  ;  but  I  was  informed,  when  I 
expressed  my  wishes  in  the  morning,  that  it  would  offend 
the  chief.1  Having  given  thanks  and  said  good-bye, 
we  rode  in  the  direction  of  Hesban,  old  Heshbon,  once 
the  capital  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  After 

1  Since  then  Mr.  Hornstein  has  secured  some  very  fine  pictures  of  camp 
life,  which  are  included  in  these  pages. 
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crossing  the  hill,  we  found  oil  the  other  side  a  stream 
running  down  the  valley.  Here  we  made  our  ablutions, 
ate  our  breakfast,  and  photographed  a  small  camp  of  the 
Adwan  about  two  miles  away.  Two  of  the  guests  we 
had  met  the  night  before — the  Mukhtar  of  Madeba  and 

o 

a  member  of  the  Nimr  tribe  (a  branch  of  the  Adwan 
that  has  the  right  of  escort) — -joined  us.  The  latter 
offered  his  services,  and  although  we  declined  to  accept 
his  guidance,  he  rode  along  with  us,  and  remained  in 
our  company  for  some  weeks.  We  sought  the  aid  of 
the  camera  at  the  ruins  of  Heshbon,  then  turned  west 
to  Pi  sgah,  from  whence  Moses  viewed  the  Promised 

o 

Land. 

2.  Mount  Nebo 

Many  persons  have  claimed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  great  leader  of  the  Israelites.  I 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  order  that  I  might  choose 
the  best  position  for  a  view  that  would  encompass  the 
land  over  which  he  gazed,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  position  ;  one  seemed  as  accurate 
as  the  other. 

The  ridge  of  Nebo  is  known.  It  runs  out  west  from 
the  plateau,  sinking  gradually  :  at  first  a  broad  brown 
field  of  arable  land  ;  then  a  flat  top,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
cairn  ;  then  a  narrower  ridge,  ending  in  the  summit 
called  Siaghah,  whence  the  slopes  fall  steeply  on  all 
sides.  The  name  Nebo,  or  Neba  (‘the  knob,’ 

4 


or 
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‘tumulus’),  applies  to  the  flat  top  with  the  cairn,  and 
the  name  Tal’at  es  Sufa  to  the  ascent  leading  up  to  the 
ridge  from  the  north. 

‘  Thus  we  have  here  three  names  which  connect  the 
rido-e  with  that  whence  Moses  is  related  to  have  viewed 
the  Promised  Land, — namely,  first,  Nebo,  which  is 
identically  the  same  word  as  the  modern  Neba; 
secondly,  Siaghah,  which  is  radically  identical  with  the 
Aramaic  Se’ath,  which  is  the  word  standing  instead  of 
Nebo  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  where 
it  is  called  ‘  the  burial  place  of  Moses  ’  ;  thirdly  (and 
this  was  a  new  discovery  of  the  Survey  party),  Tal’at 
es  Sufa  is  radically  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Zuph, 
whence  Mizpeh  and  Zophim — it  is  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  old  field  of  Zophim  (or  of  views),  in  the 
form,  “  Ascent  of  Zuph.’’  ’  1  The  field  of  Zophim  is,  no 
doubt,  the  field  close  to  the  cairn  of  Nebo;  and  there 
are,  indeed,  few  places  in  Palestine  so  well  fixed  as  this 
interesting  ridge,  whence  Moses  took  his  last  look  of 
the  land  he  was  never  to  enter.  The  name  Pisgah 

o 

is  not  now  known,  but  the  discovery  of  Zophim  (cf. 
Num.  xxiii.  14)  confirms  the  view  generally  held,  that 
it  is  but  another  title  of  the  Nebo  ridge. 

o 

Abarim  is  another  name,  three  times  mentioned 
(Num.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47-8  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  49)  as 
the  name  of  the  same  ridge.  Pisgah,  besides  a  fourfold 


1  Conder’s  HetJi  and  Afoab,  pp.  132-3. 
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reference  ol  the  name  alone  (Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14  ; 
Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1),  is  also  called  four  times  ‘  Ashdoth 
Pisgah  ’  (‘  The  Streams  of  Pisgah  ’),  now  known  amongst 
the  Bedawin  as  ‘  The  Springs  of  Moses  ’  (‘  Ayun  Moosa’). 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Baths  of  Moses 


THE  SPRINGS  OF  MOSES  UNDER  MOUNT  NEBO 

mentioned  by  Antoninus,  martyr,  in  a.d.  6oo.  Under¬ 
neath  the  mountain  on  its  northern  side  the  first  spring 
falls  over  a  cliff  thirty  feet  high,  down  a  picturesque 
valley,  whose  sides  are  formed  by  precipitous  crags  and 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  maidenhair  fern. 
Lower  down  are  two  more  cascades  ;  the  little  stream 
then  rushes  on  through  rich  foliage  to  the  plain  below. 
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When  we  reached  the  spring  a  Bedawy  woman  and 
child  were  busily  engaged  in  filling  some  goat-skins 
(water-bottles)  with  water.  Scattered  round  the  hillside 
above  the  waterfall  was  an  immense  flock  of  sheep,  under 
the  care  of  several  shepherds,  reminding  me  of  a  former 
scene  in  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  1-3).  When 
the  watering  was  over  and  the  sheep  had  to  be  separated, 
first  one  shepherd  stood  up,  and  then  another,  and  called, 

‘  Tahoo,  tahoo.’  The  sheep  lifted  up  their  heads,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  a  general  scramble,  until  lono-  lines 
of  sheep,  extricated  from  the  common  flock,  slowly 
followed  the  retreating  footsteps  of  their  respective 
guides.  They  knew  their  shepherd’s  voice  and  followed 
him  (John  x.  5). 

The  view  from  any  point  of  the  ridge  of  Nebo  is 
about  the  same.  Perhaps  the  summit  of  Siaghah,  rather 
than  the  cairn  on  Neba,  is  more  likely  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Hebrew  prophet.  Standing  on  the 
former  peak,  the  Jordan  valley  is  more  fully  exposed 
to  the  view,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  more 
distinct.  Beyond  the  silver  stream  that  flows  down  the 
great  valley,  the  mountains  of  the  central  region  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  stand  in  strikingf  contrast  to  the  sun- 
baked  plains  of  Egypt.  The  fertile  plain  of  Jordan,  the 
rich  fields  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  servant  of  God  rested,  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  God  concerning  the  ‘good  land.’  He  saw  the  great 
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panorama  spread  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  walk  along  the  paths  that  reached  the  hills.  His 
work  was  accomplished  ;  life’s  journey  nearly  done.  The 
pathetic  interest  attached  to  the  great  leader  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  sorrowful  end  of  a  great  career, 
from  the  human  aspect,  is  relieved  by  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Earthly  success  and 
worldly  grandeur  are  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  shall  be  hereafter.  The  ‘  far  better  ’  of  St. 
Paul  is  shown  in  the  providence  of  God  towards  His 
servant. 

‘  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And 
He  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Beth-peor  :  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day.  .  .  .  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face 
to  face  ’  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6,  10). 

Associated  with  the  ridge  of  Nebo  is  another  story 
of  more  dramatic  interest.  Here  the  prophet  Balaam, 
standing  amid  the  smoke  of  burning  sacrifices,  restrained 
from  cursing,  was  compelled  to  bless  the  Israelitish 
hosts  in  their  tents  on  the  plain  below.  Colonel  Conder, 
of  the  Survey  party  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
made  several  interesting  discoveries  of  the  remains  of 
Moabitish  worship  in  this  place,1  which  illustrate  the 

1  Heth  and  Moab ,  Conder, 
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record  of  the  wild  seer  of  Pethor,  ‘  the  son  of  Bosor, 
who  loved  the  ways  of  unrighteousness.’ 

The  high  places  to  which  Balaam  was  brought  were 
three  in  number,  each  sacred  to  a  Moabite  deity,  and 
each  commanding-  a  more  or  less  extensive  view  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  first  is  Bamoth  Baal,  south  of 
Nebo,  which  is  a  bare  hill-top  ;  the  next,  Tal’at  es  Sufa, 
the  field  of  Zophim,  a  part  of  the  Nebo  ridge.  Close 
to  this  place  are  some  great  rude  stone  circles  and 
scattered  dolmens,  which  show  we  are  in  the  centre  of 
altars  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  The  third  station  of  Balaam 
was  on  the  ‘top  of  Peor,  that  looked  toward  Jeshimon’ 
(Num.  xxiii.  28),  from  whence  apparently  the  whole 
host  of  Israel  was  visible. 

‘  The  first,  then,  was  the  hill  of  Baal,  the  sun- 
god  ;  the  second  of  Nebo,  or  Mercury  ;  the  third,  of 
Peor,  the  Priapus  of  Moab.  At  each  site  seven  altars 
were  raised  ;  one  to  each  of  the  seven  planetary  gods — 
the  Cabiri  of  Phoenicia,  whose  aid  was  invoked  against 
the  God  of  Israel.’  1 

‘  The  third  station  evidently  gave  a  more  extensive 
view,  and  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  other 
two  stations.  Such  a  ridge  we  find  immediately  south 
of  that  of  Bamoth  Baal,  in  the  narrow  spur  which  runs 
out  to  Minyeh.  The  very  name  at  once  suggests  a 
connexion  with  Peor,  for  it  means  “luck”  or  “desire,” 

1  Heth  and  Moab,  Conder,  p.  146. 
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and  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Meni,  or  Venus, 
the  proper  wife  of  Peor  ;  while  a  legend  of  a  magic 
well,  springing  from  the  spear  of  “  Aly,”  attaches  to  the 
spot.’ 1 

It  was,  therefore,  a  most  interesting  discovery  for  the 
Survey  party  to  find,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  of 
Minyeh,  a  line  of  seven  monuments  of  large  stones, 
concerning  which  the  Arabs  have  no  traditions,  only 
that  they  are  very  ancient.  In  each  case  a  circle  has 
existed,  with  a  central  cubical  stone,  such  as  the  ancient 
Arabs  used  to  consecrate  to  their  chief  female  divinity, 
and  each  had  originally  a  little  court  or  enclosure  on 
the  east,  where  the  worshipper  stood  with  his  face  to 
the  west.  Standing  on  a  lofty  knoll  just  south  of  the 
seven  circles,  Balaam  would  be  able  to  see  all  the 
camp  of  Israel. 

Cairns  of  huge  size,  stone  circles,  huge  upright 
standing  stones,  abound  in  this  district  ;  and  their 
position  points  to  the  fact  that  here,  where  Balaam 
was  brought  by  Balak,  was  the  very  centre  of  the 
heathen  worship. 

Of  the  upright  stones,  called  menhirs ,  the  most 
important  group  was  found  by  the  explorers  above- 
mentioned  at  El  Mareighat.  The  Arabs  call  them  ‘  the 
smeared  stones,’  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 
originally  the  objects  of  pagan  worship,  once  anointed 

1  Heth  and  Moab ,  Conder. 
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with  oil  or  smeared  with  blood.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  connect  them  with  places  of  sepulchre.  The  main 
object  of  their  erection  seemed  always  to  be  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  flat  table,  arranged  with  a  slight  tilt  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  Cups  or  hollows  are  in  the 
tables  ;  sometimes  channels  are  cut  from  the  cup  hollow, 
all  irresistibly  giving  evidence  that  some  sort  of  libation 
was  poured  on  the  stone. 

At  an  earlier  period,  long  before  the  law  of  Moses 
existed,  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  seem  to  have 
used  the  same  stone  monuments,  which  were  subsequently 
condemned  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  and  shameless 
rites  with  which  they  were  connected  in  Canaanitish. 
paganism.  The  stone  of  Bethel  was  a  menhir 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1 8),  the  cairn  of  Mizpeh  a  memorial  heap 
(Gen.  xxxi.  48-9).  Dolmens,  or  stone  tables,  may 
be  considered  without  doubt,  says  Colonel  Conder,  to 
have  been  used  as  altars  on  which  victims  (often  human) 
were  immolated.  And  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note, 
on  his  authority  as  the  explorer  of  Western  Palestine, 
that  in  Judea  ‘  not  a  single  dolmen  now  remains  standing,’ 1 
because,  in  their  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Jehovah,  the  good 
kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  in  later  years  swept  them 
away  for  ever  (2  Chron.  xxx.  14,  xxxiv.  2,  3). 

From  Nebo  we  returned  to  the  tableland  where 
the  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  in  shapeless  heaps,  the 

1  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  Conder,  pp.  42,  47. 
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remains  of  a  Roman  town  without  special  interest. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  name  Hesban  to  connect 
it  with  the  past. 

Probably  the  largest  town  in  the  district,  the  only 
one  now  inhabited,  is  Madeba,  which  we  reached  at 


Mount  Nebo 
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nightfall.  It  bears  an  evil  reputation,  being  the  resort 
of  all  the  outlaws  of  Moab.  We  therefore  presented 
ourselves  at  the  guest-chamber  of  the  Latin  priest, 
who  entertained  us  even  more  hospitably  than  the 
Bedawin.  Madeba  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Num.  xxi.,  and  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  was 
a  sanctuary  of  the  'Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  2).  1  he 
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inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone  says  that  ‘  Omri 
took  the  land  of  Medeba,  and  occupied  it  in  his  days, 
and  in  the  days  of  his  son,  forty  years.’  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  occupied  by  Christians.  Forty 
years  ago  the  ruined  houses  were  tenantless ;  but  a 
quarrel  amongst  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  of 
Kerak  caused  a  separation,  and  when  a  few  of  them 
moved  to  Madeba,  and  restored  some  of  the  ruined 
homes,  a  Latin  missionary  took  up  his  abode  with 
them,  and  soon  obtained  an  influence  that  kept  in 
check  their  evil  passions.  He  had  formerly  been  an 
officer  in  the  Belgian  army,  and  his  military  training 
assisted  him  in  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  varied 
characters  of  the  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  same 
place.  Every  resident  in  Madeba  was  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  deed  of  blood,  either  through  violence 
which  he  had  offered  to  another,  or  a  feud. 

3.  Blood  Feuds1 

An  Arabic  proverb,  ‘  Dam  butlub  dam  ’  (i.e. 

‘  Blood  calls  for  blood  ’),  indicates  the  necessity  of 
revenge.  In  Gen.  iv.  jo,  ‘The  voice  of  thy  brother’s 
blood  crieth  unto  Me  from  the  ground,’  we  find  a  text 
that  bears  on  this  proverb;  and  in  Gen.  ix.  5,  ‘At 
the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  I  require  the 
life  of  man,’  we  recognize  a  resemblance  to  the  law 

Village  Life  in  Palestine ,  p.  217. 
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of  blood  now  in  force  in  Palestine.  See  also  Num. 
xxxv.  33  :  ‘So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein 
ye  are  :  for  blood  it  defileth  the  land  :  and  the  land 
cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.’  ‘  Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ’ 
(Gen.  ix.  6),  is  an  injunction  that  is  strictly  observed 
at  the  present  day.  The  mark  of  blood  is  invariably 
hidden  by  covering  it  with  dust  ;  if  it  is  on  the  person 
it  is  washed  seven  times,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  may 
lead  to  identification.  The  mdred  calls  for  vengeance  ; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  him  who  died  by  an  act  of  violence, 
the  innocent  victim  of  man’s  hate. 

Job,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  cries,  ‘  O  earth, 
cover  not  thou  my  blood,  and  let  my  cry  have  no 
place’  (Job  xvi.  18).  In  Ezek.  xxiv.  7,  8,  God 

declares  His  judgement  on  the  people  in  the  forcible 
language  that  is  now  interpreted  by  Oriental  customs 
lingering  in  the  untutored  hearts  of  the  people  of 

Palestine:  ‘For  her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of  her; 

she  set  it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  she  poured  it  not 
upon  the  ground,  to  cover  it  with  dust ;  that  it  might 
cause  fury  to  come  up  to  take  vengeance  ;  I  have  set 
her  blood  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  that  it  should  not 
be  covered.’ 

It  is  a  duty  of  paramount  importance  for  the 

nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  man  to  take  instant 
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vengeance.  Should  the  murderer  escape,  unless  retri¬ 
bution  is  made  by  a  substantial  payment,  his  fate  is 
only  delayed  for  a  time  (Num.  xxxv.  19).  The  spirit 
of  revenge  is  kept  alive,  and  waits  for  the  opportunity 
that  will  sooner  or  later  appear.  If  the  murder  has 

been  particularly  brutal,  it  is  a  right  and  proper 
proceeding  to  take  the  life  of  the  first  member  of 

the  murderer’s  family  that  may  be  met.  The  feud 

then  increases  in  intensity,  and  many  lives  are  lost 

before  the  cry  of  blood  is  appeased. 

The  lawless  acts  of  the  turbulent  Fellaheen  and 
Bedawin  of  Palestine  vividly  recall  the  dark  ages  ot 
the  early  history  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  primi¬ 
tive  customs  remaining  in  the  land  to-day  remind  us  of 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  country  when  God  was 
forgotten,  and  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  life 
of  man  were  disobeyed.  They  reveal  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  low  estimate  of  human  life  in  the 
times  of  the  judges  (see  Judges  v.). 

As  God  in  the  days  of  old  provided  cities  of  refuge 
into  which  the  manslayer  could  flee  for  safety,  there 

are  certain  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  men  whose 
hands  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men. 

These  laws  for  the  preservation  of  man  are  as 

binding  as  the  act  of  revenge  itself :  they  may  be 
broken,  but  not  with  impunity  ;  they  may  be  dis¬ 

regarded,  but  only  under  circumstances  of  unusual 
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importance  or  great  provocation.  But  in  all  cases 
mi  ght  is  right,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  vicious 
deed  may  be  regarded,  from  a  different  standpoint,  as 
a  necessary  act  of  human  sympathy  or  justice. 

When  a  murderer  enters  a  house  or  tent  and 
partakes  of  any  kind  of  food  whilst  in  that  dwelling, 
under  that  roof,  whether  of  earth  or  hair,  he  belongs 
to  the  family,  and  the  owner  will  protect  him, 
often  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  dined  in  a  tent  of  the  Adwan,  I  sat  at  the 
same  trencher  as  two  men  engaged  in  a  blood  feud, 
who  ate  with  apparent  friendship  in  another  man’s 
tent ;  but  as  soon  as  they  left,  one  of  them  hastened 
to  place  a  convenient  distance  between  himself  and 
the  avenger,  When  a  man  receives  food  at  the 
hand  of  another  he  is  safe,  but  this  security  does 
not  bind  those  who  eat  of  the  same  dish. 

(i)  Why  Jael  killed  Sisera 

A  very  plausible  explanation  has  been  offered  for 
the  exoneration  of  Jael,  who  murdered  Sisera,  by 
asserting,  without  any  warrant  whatever,  that  the 
fugitive  must  have  forced  his  way  into  the  women’s 
apartment  of  the  tent,  and  thereby  have  placed  the 
honour  of  Jael  in  jeopardy  ;  and  in  order  that  she 
might;  maintain  an  unsullied  reputation,  she  killed 
him.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Sisera  to  desire 
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any  other  shelter  than  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite  ; 
that  of  any  tent  would  have  been  sufficient  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  He  would  be  safe  from  his 
pursuers  even  if  they  overtook  him  at  the  door,  unless 
the  owner  had  not  sufficient  power  to  protect  him. 
Besides,  the  Bible  says,  ‘  She  covered  him  with  a 
mantle’  (Judges  iv.  18).  He  would  therefore  be  out 
of  sight  of  his  enemies  if  they  looked  into  the  tents 
in  their  pursuit.  The  part  of  the  camp  that  offers 
the  least  security  from  a  foe  is  the  apartment  reserved 
for  women ;  it  is  the  object  of  every  raid.  Women 
and  girls  are  constantly  being  carried  off  by  the 
younger  members  of  a  tribe  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  dowry  of  a  bride.  Naaman’s  wife  had  a  little 
Hebrew  maid  who  must  have  been  taken  captive  in 
a  foray  ;  and  even  the  mother  of  Sisera  expected 
her  son  and  his  company  to  return  with  ‘  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two’  (Judges  v.  30). 

We  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  Jael’s  act  and 
Deborah’s  blessing  to  the  word  of  God.  The  murderous 
deed  forcibly  exhibits  the  lawless  character  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  should  not  be  judged 
without  due  consideration  of  the  principles  involved 
in  openly  accepting  the  supremacy  of  God,  and  con¬ 
sequent  hostility  to  His  enemies.  It  is  inexplicable 
to  many  devout  people  how  so  foul  a  stain  could  be 
wiped  away  in  the  religious  fervour  of  an  inspired 
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prophetess  of  Israel.  The  blessing  of  Jael  must  be 
taken  with  the  context.  It  must  not  be  removed  from 
the  cursing  of  Meroz.  The  two  stand  together. 

The  men  of  Meroz  were  God’s  chosen  people. 
He  was  their  Sovereign  and  Ruler,  and  they  should 
have  been  found  in  battle  against  His  enemies.  ‘  But 
they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord’  (Judges 
v.  23). 

Jael  was  a  heathen  woman  whose  dark  mind  had 
not  been  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Her  tribe 
had  been  associated  with  the  children  of  Israel  since 
they  were  in  the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  Canaan. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  gained  by  individual  members  ;  but 
only  in  accordance  with  the  manifestation  of  His  will 
in  the  lives  of  His  people.  This  was  poor  indeed,  for 
gross  darkness  overspread  the  land,  and  few  of  the 
chosen  race  served  their  Lord.  They  signally  failed 
to  witness  for  Him  with  that  clear  shining  that  would 
have  penetrated  the  regions  round  about,  and  the 
people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Poor  heathen  Jael  was  an  exception.  She  had  a 
dim  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  a 
keen  sense  of  the  conflict  constantly  going  on  between 
good  and  evil,  between  God  and  His  enemies.  A 

o 

war  was  being  waged  between  Israel,  as  the  people 
of  God,  and  a  nation  which  threatened  to  destroy 
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Israel.  The  enemies  of  Israel  were  the  enemies  of 
Israel’s  God.  God  was  thus  identified  with  His 
people.  The  cause  was  not  simply  the  existence  of 
Israel  as  a  nation,  but  that  of  divine  truth  and 
righteousness.  According  to  the  usages  of  her  people, 
Jael  must  give  shelter  to  Si  sera  ;  he  appeared  to  her 
not  merely  as  a  fugitive  seeking  safety,  but  as  the 
enemy  of  God.  If  he  survived,  his  hostility  to  God 
would  continue.  For  God  and  right,  then,  she  must 
cast  aside  the  customs  of  her  people,  the  traditions  of 
her  race,  the  conventionalities  of  her  situation,  and 
rise  above  her  surroundings,  to  destroy  the  wicked 
who  fight  against  God.  The  stern  principle  of  justice, 
with  its  limitation  of  view  to  the  present  life,  moved 
her  heart  to  raise  her  hand  to  kill  the  man  in  her 
power.  It  was  a  barbarous  deed.  We  deplore  its 
execution.  But  it  lifts  the  heathen  woman  above  her 
people,  and  places  her  in  a  position  of  eminence  that 
carries  with  it  a  zeal  for  God’s  cause  which  must  be 
displayed  by  all  who  take  their  stand  on  the  Lord’s 
side.  She  acted  up  to  the  knowledge  she  possessed. 
And  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  is  blessed 
‘  above  women  in  the  tent,’  because  ‘  she  did  what 
she  could  ’ ;  while  Meroz,  the  men  of  Meroz,  who 
knew  the  Lord’s  will  and  did  it  not,  stand  accursed 
(Judges  v.). 

The  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inferior 
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to  the  New.  Modes  of  thought  and  actions  were  per¬ 
mitted  that  are  explicitly  condemned  in  the  gospel. 
Passionate  prayers  for  vengeance  that  interrupt  the  flow 
of  spiritual  meditations  in  the  Old  Testament  are  often 
a  feeling  after  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  and 
spring  ultimately  from  a  zeal  for  God’s  cause. 

In  hatred  as  well  as  in  love  the  man  who  fears  God 
must  be  wholly  on  His  side.  We  have  learned  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  to  distinguish  between  the 
sinner  and  the  sin  ;  but  of  old  the  two  were  identical, 
and  it  was  necessary  in  compassing  the  death  of  one 
to  destroy  the  other. 

(2)  The  Refuge 

The  idea  of  refuge  runs  through  the  pages  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  God  reveals  Himself  as  a  retreat,  and,  in 
order  that  He  might  be  more  readily  understood, 
provides  for  the  safety  of  the  sinner  while  on  earth  in 
the  various  ways  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
form  has  been  left  in  the  customs  of  the  East. 

If  a  man  hurrying  to  a  safe  retreat  in  consequence 
of  a  deed  of  violence  is  overtaken  before  his  destination 
is  reached,  there  is  a  refuge  for  him  by  the  way.  The 
name  and  reputation  of  a  chief  extends  far  beyond  his 
tent,  or  the  limits  of  his  camp  ;  and  should  a  fugitive, 
when  overtaken  by  the  avenger,  call  on  his  name,  and 
declare  himself  under  his  protection,  the  arm  of  ven- 
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Sfeance  will  not  fall  on  him,  if  there  are  witnesses  near  to 
convey  the  message  to  the  chief  whose  aid  has  been 
invoked.  And  this  custom  must  have  a  remote  origin  ; 
for  though  the  semblance  remains,  the  reality  is  found 
in  Joel  ii.  32,  ‘  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.’  David,  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  4, 
says  :  ‘  I  will  call  on  the  Lord  ...  so  shall  I  be  saved 
from  mine  enemies.’  The  psalmist  sings  (Ps.  xx.  1,7): 

‘  The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.  ,  .  .  Some 
trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses  ;  but  we  will  re¬ 
member  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.’  In  Prov. 
xviii.  10  we  find  :  ‘  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
towTer  :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe.’ 

If  the  suppliant’s  call,  ‘  Ana  dakheel  Sheikh,’  & c.  (‘  I 

am  the  protege  of  Sheikh - ’),  is  unheeded,  and  he 

falls  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  avenger,  it  is  the  duty, 
w7hich  must  not  be  disregarded,  of  those  present  to  carry 
the  tidings  to  the  chief,  and  his  reputation  will  compel 
him  to  keep  his  honour  untarnished  by  immediately 
taking  steps  to  execute  the  man  who  dared  to  touch 
his  protege.  ‘  It  is  God  that  avengeth  me,’  says  David 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  48). 

I  remember  once  meeting  a  peasant  on  the  hills  of 
Gilead,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Um  Keis  (Gadara) 
carrying  a  white  flag  at  the  end  of  a  spear,  saying,  as 
he  passed  me  on  the  road,  ‘  This  is  the  honour  of  the 
great  sheikh  of  the  Wulid  A1  i ,’  and  I  saluted  it  accord- 
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ingly.  Some  time  before,  the  man  informed  me,  he 
had  cause  to  leave  his  village  and  flee  to  the  Bedavvin, 
having  in  a  quarrel  slain  his  neighbour.  The  brother 
of  the  murdered  man  followed,  and  overtook  him  in  the 
district  where  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wulid  Ali 
is  a  great  power.  Before  he  could  take  vengeance  the 
murderer  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  cry,  ‘  Ana 
dakheel  es  Sheikh  Mohammed  es  Smeir,’  and  as  wit¬ 
nesses  were  near  he  was  saved.  The  name  of  the 
sheikh  of  the  Wulid  Ali  was  his  protection.  It  re¬ 
mained,  therefore,  for  him  to  testify  to  the  people  of 
the  district  the  power  and  might  of  the  great  chief. 

The  psalmist,  remembering  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  God,  and  realizing  His  might,  sings:  ‘We  will 
rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  in  the  name  of  our  God 
we  will  set  up  our  banners  :  the  Lord  fulfil  all  thy 
petitions  ’  (Ps.  xx.  5).  If  the  man  had  been  killed, 
a  black  flag  would  have  been  carried  to  the  sheikh  as 
a  sign  that  his  name  and  honour  had  been  insulted. 

Some  years  ago  the  peasants  in  the  hill  country 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  the  Diasy  and  Sahwary, 
quarrelled  and  fought.  An  appeal  was  made  by  mutual 
friends  to  a  very  important  and  influential  citizen  of 
Jerusalem,  and  an  armistice  concluded  for  six  months, 
to  enable  him  to  examine  the  points  of  the  dispute. 

Before  the  time  had  expired  the  Sahwary  attacked 
Abou  Dis,  the  home  of  the  Diasy.  The  chief  of  the 
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latter  tribe  therefore  carried  a  black  flag  on  a  spear 
to  the  Holy  City  to  show  that  the  honour  of  its  citizen, 
the  arbitrator,  had  been  set  at  nought.  His  decision 
included  an  indemnity  of  33,333  piastres,  33  paras  (about 
^245),  the  price  of  a  life,  to  pay  for  the  broken  faith 
of  the  Sahwary. 

A  Bedawy  of  high  reputation  scorns  to  barter  his 
kinsman’s  blood  for  gold.  One  death  begets  another 
until  some  powerful  chief  intervenes,  and  peace  is  restored 
by  an  interchange  of  wives,  or  the  feud  settled  by  the 
payment  of  the  price  of  blood,  not  in  cash,  but  cattle. 

If  the  member  of  a  tribe  is  an  exceptionally  unruly 
character  he  deems  it  best  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere, 
preferring  to  reside  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  enemies, 
and  sometimes  outside  the  pale  of  his  own  people. 

The  Bedawin  in  Madeba  were  collected  from  all 
parts,  and  many  tribes.  One  family  never  made 
common  cause  with  another  unless  the  safety  of  its 
own  was  threatened  ;  hence  the  more  convenient  way, 
for  them,  of  settling  a  feud  by  a  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tion,  though  in  this  case  it  was  much  lower  than 
among  the  best  Bedawin  tribes.  A  fixed  tariff  was 
instituted  to  regulate  the  scale  of  payment  for  limbs 
as  well  as  lives  : 

£  s.  d. 

Finger  .  .  .10  medgediehs,  about  1  13  4 

Left  hand  or  arm  50  ,,  ,,  7  16  8 

Right  arm  or  life  300  „  ,,47  00 
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It  varies  according  to  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
family  concerned.  A  higher  price  is  often  demanded, 
as  an  Arab  troubles  himself  very  little  about  scales 
and  charges,  and  strives  to  get  as  much  as  he  can. 
His  adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  desirous 
of  keeping  both  his  cash  and  his  skin,  and  if  the  sum 
asked  is  more  than  either  his  ability  or  intention  to  pay, 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  seek  a  more 
desirable  place  of  residence. 

We  determined  to  make  Madeba  the  centre  of  our 

operations.  After  supper  we  sat  in  the  vestibule  of 

the  missionary’s  house,  conversing  with  the  Bedawin, 

who  had  assembled,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 

Jacob,  the  Mukhtar,  to  ascertain  our  intentions.  As 

soon  as  we  could  leave  without  discourtesv  we  retired 

* 

to  our  room.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  prepare  for 
our  expedition  in  the  morning  by  changing  the  slides  ; 
and,  as  dark-rooms  are  not  provided  in  Moab,  we  had 
to  exercise  our  ingenuity  in  devising  a  substitute. 
After  careful  deliberation  we  hit  upon  a  most  successful 

plan.  H - -  put  all  the  requisite  materials  in  his 

bed,  and  when  I  had  blown  out  the  light,  I  covered 
him  with  the  clothes  from  my  bed,  as  well  as  his 
own  ;  and,  enveloped  in  this  manner,  he  completed  the 
arrangements  for  using  the  camera  the  next  day. 

The  Latin  missionary  was  a  sportsman,  and  kept 
two  greyhounds  about  the  size  of  an  English  whippet, 
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with  long,  smooth,  thin  hair,  very  bushy  at  the  hocks 
and  tail.  We  raced  after  gazelle  one  day  ;  then  tried 
stalking,  but  without  success.  A  second  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Nebo  ridge  for  further  investigation  and 
photographs,  but  these  were  evidently  spoilt  before 
we  reached  our  home  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  An  Adventure  in  the  Desert 

The  only  excursion  of  importance  was  both 
interesting  and  exciting.  We  had  planned,  very 
hurriedly,  in  order  that  our  intentions  would  not  be 
made  known  throughout  the  district,  to  ride  to  M’Shetta, 
a  beautiful  ruin  across  the  Hadj  road,  which  has 
already  been  described  by  several  travellers,  and,  as 
1  write,  is  being  removed  to  Berlin  as  a  present  from 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  his  friend  William,  the 
German  Emperor.  We  were  accompanied  by  an 
escort  of  six  mounted  men  armed  with  rifles.  All 
went  merrily  until  we  reached  a  ruined  fortress  a  little 
more  than  half-way,  when  the  escort  refused  to  proceed 
until  they  had  scanned  the  country  in  every  direction. 
They  could  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance  far  more 
plainly  with  the  naked  eye  than  I  could  see  them 
with  a  pair  of  field-glasses.  A  grain  caravan  appeared 
slowly  passing  south  with  a  company  of  soldiers.  As 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  and  our  escort  were  satisfied 
that  no  Bedawin  were  visible,  we  rode  on  to  our 
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destination*  The  opportunity  for  collecting  the  tribal 
marks  that  covered  the  buttresses  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ruin  was  marred  by  the  impatience  of 
our  men.  They  were  desperately  anxious  to  return, 
and  threatened  to  leave  us  behind  if  we  did  not  hurry. 
To  prevent  a  quarrel  with  our  own  man,  Mohammed, 
and  one  of  the  Bedawin,  who  had  been  chaffed  for 
his  evident  signs  of  fear,  we  took  only  four  photo¬ 
graphs,  hastily  consumed  our  lunch  (the  Bedawin 
had  drunk  our  water),  and  then  started  on  the  return 
journey.  The  Bedawin  were  soon  in  high  spirits  ; 
and,  as  if  to  atone  for  their  indecent  haste,  gave  us 
a  fine  display  of  horsemanship  on  the  level  plain, 
artfully  suggesting  a  race  towards  Madeba. 

Mohammed  rode  a  mule  with  some  baggage  and 
my  new  camera ;  as  he  could  not  join  the  rapid 
movement  homewards,  we  had,  therefore,  to  check  the 
Bedawin.  Their  restlessness  increased  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  solitary  horseman  in  the  distance,  on  the  left, 
who  was  joined  by  a  second,  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
risen  from  the  ground.  The  alarm  of  our  escort 
increased  beyond  my  understanding  ;  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  a  single  horseman  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  troop.  The  ability  of  the  Bedawin  to  hide  even 
on  a  desert  plain  is  incomprehensible  to  an  ordinary 
Englishman  ;  but  the  men  who  accompanied  us  were 
evidently  aware  of  impending  danger.  Their  eyes 
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attain  unusual  quickness  in  the  wilderness,  and  signs  in¬ 
visible  to  us  of  the  proximity  of  raiders  are  plain  to  them. 

One  of  the  escort  disappeared  in  one  of  the  folds 
of  the  earth  to  reconnoitre.  Meanwhile,  the  horse¬ 
men  in  the  distance  increased  to  four,  and  slightly 
altered  their  course  to  the  direction  we  were  taking. 
Our  advance-guard  returned  at  full  gallop  from  a  slight 
depression  of  the  plain  in  front,  and  shouted,  ‘  Hamy- 
deh  !  Hamydeh!’  (the  name  of  a  tribe  with  whom 
they  had  a  blood  feud),  and  off  went  our  escort,  the 
hindmost  only  having  the  grace  to  turn  and  shout 
for  us  to  follow.  I  turned  to  my  companion  and 
looked  round  for  our  man,  but  he  was  out  of  sight, 
in  the  rear.  In  front  our  Bedawin  were  flying  for 
their  lives.  The  four  Hamydeh  still  came  on,  wonder¬ 
ing  probably  at  our  leisurely  pace.  We  turned  to  fetch 
Mohammed  and  decided  on  our  mode  of  action.  We 
had  no  intention  of  either  being  intimidated,  or  shot, 
without  some  show  of  resistance.  We  examined  our 
revolvers,  unslung  our  guns,  removed  the  cartridges 
that  had  been  intended  for  partridge  and  replaced 
them  with  ball,  then  dropped  the  butt  ends  on  our 
thighs,  as  Mohammed  joined  us,  so  that  the  approaching 
Hamydeh  might  know  we  were  indisposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  escort. 

We  determined  to  resist  the  first  sign  of  attack,  and 
looked  eagerly  towards  the  Bedawin  slowly  gaining  on 
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us  for  any  evidence  of  hostility.  A  suppressed  feeling 
of  excitement  at  a  situation  that  might  provide  us  with 
an  adventure  which  was  likely  to  produce  an  amount 
of  trouble  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  our 
enterprise,  could  not  under  the  circumstances  be  carefully 
analysed.  An  element  of  danger  introduces  a  piquancy 
into  the  journey  which  is  seldom  found  in  modern  travel. 
It  is  a  new  exercise  for  the  emotions  ;  an  opportunity  for 
the  imagination  to  carry  the  narrator  into  the  realm  of 
romance,  and  the  reader  into  a  region  of  probability  that 
quickens  his  interest.  The  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  prestige  of  an  Englishman  left  no  room  in  my  mind 
for  any  other  course  than  that  which  we  pursued.  Al¬ 
though  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
difficulty  was  entirely  absent,  I  never  thought  about 
the  issue  of  a  conflict  ;  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
showing  a  bold  front  excluded  all  ideas  that  mio-ht  have 
been  entertained  at  another  time.  Our  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  on  the  strangers,  when  suddenly  they  stopped, 
almost  within  gunshot,  and,  wheeling  round,  rode  as 
steadily  back  as  they  had  come.  The  tension  of  the 
past  hour  relaxed,  and  I  must  candidly  confess,  even 
while  I  write  at  a  distance  of  time  and  space,  I  distinctly 
remember  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  disappointment  to  me,  at  any  rate,  that  we  had 
escaped  an  uncomfortable  exchange  of  shot,  and  1  am 
sure  my  companions  were  highly  elated.  Once  when 
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a  Bedawy  endeavoured  to  teach  me  to  use  a  spear, 
he  rode  past  me  to  show  how  close  he  could  gallop 
without  the  spear  coming  in  contact  with  my  body. 
I  had  no  fear,  because  of  my  confidence  in  his  skill  ; 
but  I  always  objected  to  be  anywhere  near  the  line  of 
fire  if  he  practised  shooting,  as  he  might  be  aiming 
at  one  mark  and  hit  another.  If  the  Hamydeh  had 
intended  to  rely  on  their  spears,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  prevent  a  collision,  by  taking  aim  before 
they  reached  us.  Had  they  decided  to  shoot,  an  accident 
would  have  happened  ;  they  are  notoriously  bad  shots, 
and  in  trying  to  hit  me  might  possibly  have  wounded 
one  of  my  companions. 

When  they  were  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance  our 
escort  returned  in  gallant  style,  careering  over  the  plain 
with  great  jubilation,  pretending  to  have  made  a  detour 
to  see  how  many  Hamydeh  were  concealed  in  the 
valleys.  We  smiled  in  the  most  incredulous  manner  at 
their  excuses,  and,  on  our  return  to  Madeba,  paid 
without  demur  the  price  agreed  upon  at  the  start. 

5.  Tales  in  a  Guest-chamber 

After  dinner  we  found  a  large  and  mixed  company 
in  the  guest-chamber.  One  of  the  stories  related  by  a 
Bedawy,  assisted  occasionally  by  several  friends,  gave 
our  host  considerable  pleasure,  probably  because  it 
added  materially  to  the  reputation  of  his  class. 
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(i)  The  Magic  Cup 

Among  the  guests  was  a  Salita  Bedawy,  named 
Sfouk,  who  had  ridden  eighteen  hours  through  a  hostile 
country  to  fetch  a  quantity  of  Epsom  salts  from  the  Latin  ^ 
priest.  One  of  the  company  reminded  him  of  a  visit 
paid  to  his  tribe  by  the  predecessor  of  the  head  of 
the  mission,  who  aroused  in  the  Bedawin  a  oreat 
admiration  for  his  person,  and  a  superstitious  regard  for 
his  power.  The  occult  influence  obtained  by  the  visitor 
was  due  to  his  possession  of  an  ordinary  nickel-plated, 
collapsible  drinking-cup,  that  can  be  purchased  in 
London  for  sixpence.  When  in  use  it  is  extended  in  a 
rigid  position,  like  a  telescope,  and  can  be  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  threefold  article  may  then  be  pressed  into 
one,  by  closing  one  part  above  another,  and  placed  in  a 
small  case  for  the  pocket. 

The  owner  of  this  simple  and  useful  travelling- 
companion,  when  visiting  the  Salita,  instead  of  drinking 
out  of  the  ‘  lordly  dish,’  which  sometimes  contains  leben 
(the  butter  of  Jael),  and  on  other  occasions  water, 
without  ever  being  cleansed,  produced  his  own  vessel, 
with  apparently  no  preconceived  intention  of  either 
creating  astonishment  or  exciting  cupidity.  No  sooner 
had  he  opened  and  used  it  for  drinking  than  it  became 
the  object  of  the  keenest  interest.  Never  before  had 
the  Bedawin  seen  a  cup  that  could  be  opened  and  shut. 
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Envious  eyes  watched  his  proceedings,  and  awakened  in 
him  a  corresponding  desire  to  impose  upon  their 
credulity,  and  enhance  at  the  same  time  his  own  import¬ 
ance.  The  simplicity  evinced  by  their  questions  induced 
him  to  declare,  amidst  profound  astonishment,  that  there 
was  virtue  in  the  cup,  a  healing  property,  which  conveyed 
with  the  liquid  it  might  contain  a  preventative  of  fever. 
A  natural  desire  to  obtain  possession  entered  into  every 
man,  and  hints  were  accordingly  given  that  he  might 
confer  on  the  tribe  a  lasting  obligation.  He  refused  to 
accede  even  to  the  request  of  the  chief,  and  emphasized 
his  response  to  repeated  inquiries  by  the  statement  that, 
if  it  was  stolen,  the  thief  would,  with  every  draught 
from  the  magic  cup,  imbibe  the  plague  he  wished  to 
destroy.  He  ostentatiously  put  it  in  his  saddlebag, 
while  every  onlooker  carefully  noted  the  place  of  its 
disappearance. 

When  he  retired  for  the  night  and  pretended  to 
sleep,  a  Beclawy  stole  silently  towards  the  cup,  and 
carried  it  into  an  adjoining  tent,  where  preparations  had 
been  made  for  giving  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  camp  a  drink.  The  splashing  of  water,  the  confused 
murmur  of  excitement,  at  length  ceased,  and,  as  quietly 
as  it  had  been  purloined,  the  treasure  was  restored  to 
the  saddlebag  of  its  owner. 

The  priest  smiled  at  the  recital  of  the  story.  The 
crowd  laughed  with  animated  gestures  of  satisfaction  ; 
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whether  it  was  at  the  stratagem  of  the  monk  or  the 
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credulity  of  the  Bedawin  I  could  not  decide. 

(2)  Trial  by  Ordeal 

The  drift  of  the  conversation  continued  in  the 
direction  of  Bedawin  superstitions,  which  provoked  a 
rejoinder  from  Sfouk,  the  Salita,  who  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  character  of  his  tribe.  He  informed  the 
company  that  trouble  was  brewing  for  one  of  the  men  of 
Madeba  ;  that  the  trial  by  ordeal  which  he  had  professed 
to  undergo  to  prove  his  innocence  of  complicity  in  a 
murder  was  not  regarded  by  the  Salita  as  satisfactory. 
They  refused  to  accept  such  an  absurd  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  as  they  knew  it  was  gained  by  a  bribe,  and  a 
demand  would  shortly  be  made  for  blood  money.  At 
my  request  the  allusion  to  the  trial  by  ordeal  was 
explained. 

When  the  death  has  been  followed  by  an  accusation 
without  proof,  the  innocence  of  the  accused  may  be 
established  by  resorting  to  the  abode  of  a  certain 
‘  holy  man,’  three  days’  journey  south  of  Ma’an,  and 
submitting  to  the  test  imposed  by  a  red-hot  iron.  The 
tongue  of  the  subject  is  exposed,  and  the  instrument  of 
the  trial  is  drawn  across  it,  without  injury  to  the  innocent. 

One  of  the  Salita  had  been  slain,  and  the  avenger 
sought  the  murderer  in  Madeba,  with  no  definite  trace  of 
the  guilty  party  beyond  the  evil  reputation  borne  by  the 
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suspected  person.  Without  further  evidence  it  might 
have  been  unwise  to  act,  but  the  object  of  suspicion 
would  remain  in  imminent  clanger.  The  safest  course 
under  the  circumstances  was  a  visit  to  the  ‘  holy  man,’ 
with  a  substantial  bribe  to  guide  the  hand  which  held 
the  instrument  that  might  remove  the  imputation  of 
guilt.  A  lucrative  business  was  carried  on  by  the  desert 
judge,  who  professed  to  give  a  certificate  of  discharge, 
the  cost  being  variously  distinguished  between  the 
barateel ,  or  ‘  bribe,’  for  services  required,  and  the 
backsheesh ,  or  ‘gratuity,’  for  work  done. 

(3)  The  Government 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  their  view  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  I  found  them  undoubtedly  impressed  with 
the  increase  of  authority,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
Ottoman  dominion;  but  it  appeared  to  extend  over  tribes 
rather  than  persons.  The  chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes 
were  expected  to  maintain  order  amongst  their  own 
people,  arid  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours  ;  but  all 
attempts  at  combination  were  frustrated  by  the  method 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan.  They  preferred  an 
armed  neutrality,  distributing  favours  amongst  the 
various  chieftains  to  make  them  jealous  of  one  another  ; 
sometimes  even  inciting  them  to  quarrel,  and  using  them 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  chastisement  of  a  smaller  tribe  for 
an  overt  act  of  rebellion. 
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The  Government  is  powerless  to  prevent  personal 
acts  of  violence  connected  with  the  expiation  of  blood, 
but  opposition  is  always  offered  when  two  contending 
tribes  prepare  for  battle,  unless  they  decide  to  fight 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  province. 

There  is  no  sense  of  national  unity,  no  common 
social  interest.  The  strong,  firm  hand  of  a  competent 
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governor  restrains  the  savage  practices  of  these  lawless 
tribes  ;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  induce  them  to  settle  in 
amicable  relationship,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
condition  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  land  in  their 
possession. 

They  live  carelessly,  chiefly  on  the  reputation  of 
their  past.  Where  the  pressure  of  Turkish  influence  is 
most  strong,  there  is  a  better  inclination  to  labour,  if 
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only  by  deputy,  a  more  serious  disposition  to  trade,  and 
a  greater  dread  of  authority.  A  tax  is  imposed  on  a 
tribe  instead  of  military  service,  amounting  to  the 
equivalent  of  i8w,  in  Turkish  coin,  on  every  tent.  It 
is  not  always  paid.  The  heads  of  the  principal  tribes 
receive  annually  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the 
Government,  and  arrangements  are  made  in  various  ways 
about  the  tax. 

It  was  asserted  by  several  men  in  the  guest-tent, 
with  what  truth  I  cannot  say,  that  Ali  Diab,  the  Adwan 
chief,  received  the  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army 
for  keeping  the  road  to  Jerusalem  free  from  robbers  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  an  account  was  given  of 
the  way  in  which  the  duty  had  to  be  performed.  When 
two  Circassians  of  Amman  had  been  charged  with 
murder  and  highway  robbery,  the  Mutaserif  of  Nablous, 
who  at  that  time  had  jurisdiction  over  Moab,  sent  an 
order  to  Ali  Diab  for  their  decapitation,  which  was 
executed  by  the  Adwan.  Slash,  Ali’s  nephew,  led  a 
company  of  men  to  their  retreat,  and,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  killed  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  dispatched 
them  in  a  box  to  the  Governor.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  then,  and  the  Government  has 
now  a  garrison  in  Kerak,  some  distance  south  of 
Madeba. 

The  favourite  occupation  of  a  Bedawy  of  rank  is 
the  robbery  of  threshing-doors  in  the  country  adjoining 
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his  own,  occasionally  even  gathering  the  corn  before 
it  is  cut  and  conveyed  to  the  threshing-floor  (i  Sam. 
xxiii.  i).  These  depredations  throw  useful  light  on  the 
feeling  of  the  men  who  sow  the  seed  :  ‘  They  that  sow 
in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ’  (Ps.  cxxvi.  5).  Sowing  in 
tears  to  an  Eastern  man  means  duty  under  exceptionally 
difficult  circumstances.  It  is  an  unwelcome  duty,  and 
must  be  performed  before  the  enemy.  (See  Vi/lage 
Life  in  Palestine ,  p.  145.)  The  people  in  Bashan  told 
me  that  if  they  only  reap  once  in  two  years  the  harvest 
is  so  plenteous  they  are  well  repaid. 

Associated  with  this  practice  is  the  kukweh,  the 
protection  offered  by  the  Bedawin  in  return  for  a  small 
tax.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  demand  made  by  David 
when  he  had  protected  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Nabal 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  16).  Since  the  advent  ot  Turkish  rule  the 
custom  is  dying  out,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
that  till  the  soil  seek  the  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

More  land  is  being  cultivated  by  the  Bedawin 
through  their  agents,  the  peasants  of  Western  Palestine, 
who  are  invited  to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed 
for  a  share  in  the  produce.  In  this  way  the  wealth  of 
the  Bedawin  increases  when  it  cannot  be  maintained  by 
theft. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  sheep.  The 
tribes  of  the  interior  depend  chiefly  on  camels. 
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6.  Marriage 

All  marry  when  quite  young.  There  is  no  fixed 
time,  as  marriage  depends  on  means.  Every  parent 
is  anxious  to  see  his  son  settled  in  life,  and  when  he  is 
sixteen  years  of  age  it  is  time  to  look  for  the  first 
partner.  The  Bedawin  differ  entirely  from  all  the 
Mohammedan  natives  of  Palestine  in  allowing  their 
girls  to  accept  or  reject  a  proposal  (cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  58). 
They  are  very  proud  of  this  custom.  I  have 
often,  when  inquiry  has  been  made  about  English 
methods,  heard  them  exclaim  with  delight,  ‘  See,  the 
English  are  like  us.’  The  most  important  part  of  the 
marriage  proposal  is  the  sum  offered  as  dowry.  It 
is  not  generally  paid  in  cash,  but  in  cattle ;  though 
the  animals  are  not  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of 
the  girl,  but  estimated  according  to  their  value,  to 
furnish  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  price  fixed.  When 
jewels  are  included  in  the  bargain  it  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  that  belongs  to  the  favoured  few  who  are 
known  to  be  rich  (Gen.  xxiv.  53). 

As  soon  as  a  likely  bride  has  been  found,  either 
through  the  advice  of  the  elders  or  the  selection  of  the 
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youth,  negotiations  are  commenced  between  the  parents. 
In  this  stage  of  his  matrimonial  career  the  bridegroom 
seldom  takes  part,  unless  he  is  compelled  to  rely  on 
his  own  efforts  to  obtain  the  requisite  amQunt  of  money, 
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which  varies  according  to  the  age,  beauty,  and  rank  of 
the  girl.  If  she  is  young  and  pretty  her  price  is  high, 
and  may  be  altogether  beyond  the  means  of  the  man 
who  desires  to  possess  her.  In  any  case,  she  must  be 
approached  with  a  deference  that  is  never  shown  to  the 
Fellaheen,  and  bodi  parents  and  suitor  sometimes  find 
that  the  capricious  maiden  has  to  be  won  before  wed. 
When  she  is  less  favoured  by  nature  in  form  and  feature 
than  her  sisters,  and  they  are  approaching  a  marriage¬ 
able  age,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  consent 
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than  in  procuring  a  husband.  Every  girl  expects  to  marry, 
and  no  doubt  there  is  a  time  when  she  estimates  her  chance 
of  a  suitable  choice  ;  but  time  flies,  even  where  they  take 
no  account  of  it,  and  necessity  compels  those  who  are  being 
left  behind  in  the  matrimonial  race  to  accept  what  is  offered. 

Although  there  is  a  freedom  that  furnishes  innu¬ 
merable  opportunities  for  the  young  to  meet,  and  attach¬ 
ments  spring  up  through  the  intercourse  allowed,  very 
stringent  laws  keep  the  girls  who  are  old  enough  to 
marry  within  sight  of  protectors,  who  carefully  watch 
over  them.  A  modest  girl,  on  meeting  a  young  Bedawy, 
throws  her  veil  across  her  face  (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
and  looks,  if  she  is  in  the  company  of  other  maidens, 
in  a  coquettish  way  towards  him,  willing  to  exchange 
a  passing  remark,  and  capable  of  holding  her  own  in 
the  strife  of  tongues.  When  quite  young,  girls  are 
sent  with  the  sheep  and  goats.  They  are  even  be¬ 
trothed  before  they  are  able  to  take  any  interest  in  a 
wedding,  and  married  while  incapable  of  exercising  their 
choice.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  East,  Rachel 
must  have  been  a  child  when  Jacob  met  her  (Gen. 
xxix.  t  1 ).  Every  act  that  followed  that  meeting  is  in 
strict  accord  with  the  practices  of  the  Bedawin  to-day. 

No  ceremony  is  necessary  for  the  wedding.  The 
bride,  enveloped  in  her  blue  veil,  is  taken  to  the  tent 
of  her  mother-in-law  (Gen.  xxiv.  67),  and  a  feast  en¬ 
livens  the  company  in  the  camp  (Gen.  xxix.  22). 
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None  but  an  unscrupulous  man  would  venture  on 
the  hazardous  undertaking  of  substituting  one  girl  for 
another,  unless  the  helpless  bridegroom  had  no  one  to 
take  his  part  ;  and  then  his  action  would  seem  more  like 
taking  advantage  of  a  situation  than  a  desire  to  provoke  a 
quarrel.  Every  parent  knows  that  the  older  the  daughter 
the  less  the  dowry,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  tribe  would 
be  with  the  man  who  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  cheaper 
first,  especially  if  the  higher  sum  had  already  been 
secured.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  who  was 
unable  to  take  his  bride  to  his  mother’s  tent,  and 
apparently  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  his  interests 
(Gen.  xxix.  25,  26). 

7.  The  Watchman 

Whilst  I  was  standing  one  day  with  the  watchman 
on  the  loftiest  house  in  Macleba,  looking  towards  the 
desert,  we  saw  a  number  of  horsemen.  I  le  drew  my 
attention  to  them  before  I  could  ascertain  the  reason 
why  he  was  interested  in  their  movements.  At  first 
I  thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  fight,  but  he 
assured  me  that  the  afternoon  was  not  the  time  to 
raid  a  camp  ;  the  hour  before  the  dawn  oflered  the 
best  advantage.  If  their  intentions  were  hostile,  he 
said,  it  would  be  on  account  of  some  deed  of  blood 
committed  by  a  member  of  the  community,  and  the 
affair  might  be  arranged  without  recourse  to  arms.  As 
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they  seemed  to  ride  in  our  direction,  he  called  to  the 
men  in  the  guest-tent ;  they  quickly  mounted  their 
horses  and  went  to  meet  the  visitors.  The  strange 
horsemen  immediately  spread  out  in  a  long  line,  and 
we  easily  counted  fifteen  spearmen.  This  was  a  sign 
of  peace.  If  their  design  had  been  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Madeba,  no  change  would 
have  been  made  in  their  movements,  and  the  horse¬ 
men  sent  out  to  meet  them  would  have  asked,  ‘  Is  it 
peace  ?  ’  in  the  manner  of  olden  times. 

‘  And  there  stood  a  watchman  on  the  tower  in 
Jezreel,  and  he  spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came, 
and  said,  I  see  a  company.  And  Joram  said,  Take 
an  horseman,  and  send  to  meet  them,  and  let  him  say, 
Is  it  peace?’  (2  Kings  ix.  17). 

The  two  companies  rode  joyously  together  to  the 
guest-tent,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
opposite  ;  their  spears  resting  against  the  tent,  their  horses 
tethered  by  its  side,  and  the  watchman  still  looking 
anxiously  across  the  desert  for  signs  of  friend  or  foe. 

‘  The  office  of  watchman  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  “  Except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain”  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1).  “The  watchman  went  up  to 
the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  looked  ”  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24).’  1 

1  Village  Life  in  Palestine ,  p.  152. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  LAND  OF  AMMON 

On  the  morning  when  we  said  farewell  to  all  who 
assembled  to  see  us  depart  from  Madeba,  Jacob,  the 
Mukhtar,  behaved  in  a  very  unseemly  manner.  Because 
I  had  given  him  no  backsheesh,  he  seized  my  gun 
to  emphasize  the  omission  ;  and  the  crafty  Nimr,  who 
was  preparing  to  ride  with  us,  urged  me  to  propitiate 
the  man  by  making  a  gift,  though  we  had  no  reason 
for  distributing  more  favours  than  we  had  already 
dispensed.  The  Latin  priest  took  the  thief  by  the 
shoulder  and  forcibly  wrenched  the  gun  from  him, 
remarking,  in  French,  that  the  men  with  a  position 
of  authority  were  infinitely  worse  than  the  meanest 
beggar. 

Oo 

The  Mukhtar  is  an  inferior  official  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  village  magistrate,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
taxes  and  looks  after  their  punctual  payment.  He 
receives  no  salary  beyond  exemption  from  taxation, 
but  his  position  can  be  used  or  abused  for  extorting 
money  from  the  ignorant  and  the  helpless.  We 
were  followed  by  the  maledictions  of  the  official 
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and  the  blessings  of  the  priest  as  we  cheerfully  rode 
towards  Heshbon,  on  the  way  to  Ammon 

Signs  of  cultivation  became  more  plentiful  as  we 
approached  the  Circassian  settlement  in  the  old  city. 
Cart-roads  appeared  to  herald  the  advent  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization,  where  centuries  of  neglect  have 
kept  the  country  outside  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

i.  A  Circassian  Colony 

The  Circassians  who  were  driven  from  their  homes 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  were  offered  an  asylum  by  the  Sultan 
in  this  strange  land.  One  colony  was  established  in 
the  Jaulan,  another  at  Jerash,  a  third  in  Wady  Seir, 
and  the  fourth  at  Amman — ‘  Rabbath  ’  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.  They  have  shown  no  reverence  for  the 
past.  Their  ruthless  hands  have  adapted  the  massive 
masonry  of  this  ancient  city  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  modern  life.  Nearly  all  the  inscriptions  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Even  large  granite  pillars  have  been  cut  in 
pieces  ;  and,  instead  of  heaps  of  stone,  there  is  an 
active  and  prosperous  colony.  Two  new  streets  have 
been  formed,  one  for  shops  ;  a  market  of  considerable 
importance  has  been  established  ;  and  there  is  actually 
a  public  bakery. 

A  few  poor  families  arrived  first.  They  were  followed 
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by  a  constant  stream  of  immigrants  ;  and  have  now 
obtained,  through  their  courage,  fortitude,  and  industry, 
a  position  of  strength  and  importance  in  the  district. 
When  first  they  came  they  had  many  troubles,  not 
entirely  due  to 
their  n  eigh- 
hours;  but 
these  mistakes 
have  been  recti¬ 
fied,  and  their 
early  difficulties 
overcome,  by  a 
persistent  effort 
to  maintain 
order  among1 

O 

themselves  and 
peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  with  the 
natives  of  the 
country. 

At  first  their 
settlement  was 
viewed  with  in¬ 
difference  ;  since  their  numbers  have  grown  they  are 
objects  of  suspicion  and  hatred.  Even  when  they  were 
poor  and  despised  they  were  a  match  for  the  Bedawin, 
as  the  following  story  will  show.  When  they  could 
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ill  afford  to  entertain  strangers  in  the  hospitable  manner 
expected  across  the  Jordan,  their  resources  were  sorely 
taxed  by  the  repeated  visits  of  the  neighbouring 
tribesmen,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  This  intercourse  received  its  first  im¬ 
petus  by  the  lavish  way  in  which  the  guests  were 
entertained  ;  and  as  no  one  likes  a  good  and  cheap 
dinner  more  than  a  Bedawy,  there  was  a  succession 
of  calls  on  their  Hocks  and  herds  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Circassians  to  devise  some  means 
for  retaining  the  amicable  relations  that  existed  with 
their  neighbours,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
their  sheep.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  plan  that  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  They  killed  a  donkey  for  the 
next  arrivals,  and  took  care  to  place  its  hoofs  prominently 
on  the  trencher,  amongst  the  rice.  No  sooner  had 
the  guests  squatted  round  the  dinner,  than  all  arose  in 
great  confusion. 

‘  What  is  this  ?  ’  said  one,  as  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  donkey’s  hoof. 

‘  What  ?  Have  we  to  eat  an  ass  ?  ’  said  another. 

Wes,’  replied  their  Circassian  host.  ‘  The  ass  is  our 
choicest  morsel — we  therefore  offer  it  to  you.’ 

Fewer  guests  arrived  for  dinner,  and  the  sheep  were 
spared  without  offence. 

We  heard  on  our  way  to  Amman  that  a  Protestant 
Christian  from  Es  Salt  lived  in  the  town  ;  and,  according 
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to  apostolic  practice,  we  sought  his  humble  abode,  from 
a  desire  to  show  our  interest  in  the  common  faith. 
As  he  was  poor,  we  hired  a  room  in  his  house,  and 
spent  a  most  agreeable  time  in  the  company  of  his 
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family  when  our  work  of  exploration  was  finished  for 
the  day. 

> 

2.  ‘  Rabbath  ’  of  tiie  Children  of  Ammon 

The  Old  Testament  history  of  this  city  is  most 
interesting.  It  furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  record 
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of  the  Ammonite  capital.  The  massive  stones  which 
composed  the  foundations  of  the  original  fortress  may 
still  be  seen,  upon  which  were  afterwards  built  succes¬ 
sive  courses  that  represented  the  energy  and  skill  of 
later  architects. 

Its  position  at  the  source  of  the  Jabbok,  the  modern 
Zerka,  is  significant  of  its  ancient  appellation  as  ‘  the 
city  of  waters’  (2  Sam.  xii.  27).  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  it  must  have  impressed 
the  Israelitish  invaders  with  the  advantages  derived 
from  its  location,  as  in  subsequent  years  it  excited  the 
interest  of  their  descendants  (2  Sam.  xi.  1). 

In  285  b.c.  the  city  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  called  ‘  Philadelphia.’ 
Seventy  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  from  his  grandson 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  became  for  some  centuries 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  East.  When 
the  Romans  occupied  the  country  they  retained  the 
name,  but  changed  its  character.  Remains  of  its  varied 
history  exist,  the  most  abundant  being  the  work  of 
Rome — two  large  theatres,  and  many  public  buildings. 
One  of  the  former,  supposed  to  seat  from  8,000  to  10,000 
spectators,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  portions  of 
it  being  used  by  the  settlers  ;  and  where  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Roman  Philadelphia  once  viewed  the  gladia¬ 
torial  struggles  in  the  arena,  the  sheep  and  goats  of 
Circassian  exiles  skip  about  the  seats. 
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It  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  The  most  complete  of  all  the  ruins  is  a 
basilica  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  ;  and  many  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  Byzantine  style  complete  the  tale  of  the  last 
dominion.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  Mohammedan  wars  of  the  seventh  century,  there 
is  no  sign  of  occupation  till  the  advent  of  the  present 
inhabitants. 

There  are  many  cities  lying  desolate,  on  land  most 
fertile,  which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  of 
years;  houses  ready  for  occupation,  ground  waiting  to  be 
tilled.  The  success  achieved  by  the  Circassians  is  an 
earnest  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  enterprising 
colonists,  and.it  is  a  pity  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  do 
not  ask  for  the  same  privileges  from  the  Sultan  that 
were  obtained  under  similar  circumstances  by  the  Cir¬ 
cassians. 

The  Circassians  bear  an  evil  reputation,  probably 
owing  to  their  frugal  habits,  and  an  aptitude  for  labour 
which  the  Bedawin  despise.  We  found  them  civil  and 
obliging,  ready  to  impart  information  about  everything 
that  had  no  direct  reference  to  their  own  business.  The 
only  reason  for  the  current  opinion  seemed  to  arise  from 
a  reticent  manner,  and  a  carefully  studied  attitude  to 
strangers,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  be  correct  in  their 
treatment  without  an  inordinate  display  of  regard,  a  very 
different  method  from  the  general  custom  of  the  East. 
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THE  LAND  OF  GILEAD 

We  spent  several  clays  in  Amman,  starting  at  3  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure,  in  order  that  we  might 
reach  the  oak-forests  of  Wady  Seir  before  the  sun 
rendered  travel  uncomfortable.  We  followed  the  road 
used  by  the  wicker  carts  of  the  settlers.  These  carts 
are  skilfully  woven  from  the  willows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zerka  (Jabbok),  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from 
the  village  of  their  compatriots. 

A  Bedawin  camp  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  attracted  our  attention.  Our  friend  the  Nimr, 
who  still  remained,  under  the  impression  we  could  not 
venture  with  safety  through  the  land  without  him, 
suggested  a  call,  and  promised  to  show  us  a  nearer  way 
to  the  place  where  we  hoped  to  dine. 
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Our  call  at  the  camp  was  a  device  of  the  Nimr 
to  keep  our  company  and  visit  some  friends,  so  we 
passed  with  the  usual  compliments,  leaving  him  to 
foil  ow  at  his  leisure.  He  soon  overtook  us.  His  faith 
in  our  goodwill  never  deserted  him,  and  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  leave  us,  until  his  long  connexion  had 
established  a  claim  on  our  sufferance  that  could  only  be 
discharged  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  He  had  a  remark¬ 
able  appetite,  was  always  prepared  for  food,  frequently 
asking  Mohammed  when  we  intended  to  rest  and  eat, 
and  consumed  the  very  last  crumb  that  had  been  spread 
on  the  ground  before  us. 

The  hills  above  Wady  Seir  unfolded  a  panorama 
unlike  any  scenery  in  Western  Palestine.  Mile  after 
mile  of  forest  land  covered  the  landscape.  As  we  rode 
through  the  Circassian  village  a  sawmill  in  operation 
was  cutting  inch  boards  for  the  market  in  Jerusalem. 
The  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe  was  heard  in  the 
forest,  and  the  tall  trees  on  either  side  of  our  path 
furnished  a  welcome  shade  from  the  Mare  of  the  sun. 

O 

We  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lunch.  We 
tethered  our  horses,  unpacked  the  food  we  had  purchased 
in  Amman,  lit  a  fire  to  boil  our  kettle  and  make  some 
tea,  while  Mohammed  fetched  the  water  from  a  spring, 
d'he  luxury  of  a  sylvan  retreat  after  bare  hills  and  stony 
paths  excited  our  admiration,  and  produced  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  remain  in  the  fortunate  situation 
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we  had  discovered.  H - took  his  g-un  and  wandered 

off  in  the  wilds,  and  I  dozed  on  the  grass  till  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  warned  us  of  the  waning 
afternoon.  The  Nimr  also  enjoyed  the  rest,  and  drank 
the  tea  we  had  left  in  the  pot.  We  had  lost  so  much 
time  that  there  was  no  chance  of  reaching  Es  Salt 
before  nightfall,  so  we  slowly  marched  through  the 
forest  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  we  camped 
for  the  night,  with  the  saddlebags  for  pillows  and  the 
bare  earth  for  a  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  again,  gently 
riding  down  a  winding  path  to  the  valley,  where  a 
limpid  stream  ran  through  green,  grassy  meadows, 
bordered  by  oleanders  that  dipped  their  crimson  blossoms 
in  the  open  pools.  We  stripped  for  our  morning  tub, 
inviting  the  Nimr  to  join  us  ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  touch 
the  water.  Ele  threw  off  his  cloak  and  sat  on  a  stone 
in  his  inner  garment,  engaged  in  an  exciting  chase  after 
something  inside.  We  could  see  his  hand  within, 
darting  hither  and  thither ;  sometimes  his  head  was 
bent  inside  to  see  where  the  creatures  jumped  that 
eluded  his  wary  fingers.  After  the  bath  came  breakfast 
and  a  prolonged  rest,  before  we  rode  into  Es  Salt. 

i.  Es  Salt 

Es  Salt  is  generally  believed  to  be  Ramoth  Gilead, 
though  its  situation  seems  to  contradict  the  popular 
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identification  of  this  site.  Chariots  could  never  have 
been  driven  over  the  rugged  heights  of  this  mountainous 
district  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (i  Kings  xxii.  31-5). 
The  incidental  notices  in  the  Bible  of  famous 
cities,  whose  situation  was  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  time,  are  not  always  sufficiently  clear 
to  indicate  their  exact  position  to-day.  Various  sites 
have  been  suggested,  each  of  which  might  with¬ 
out  difficulty  answer  the  vague  description.  When  a 
town  with  a  familiar  name  has  been  selected,  the 
popular  mind  accepts  the  identification,  and  succeeding 
explorers  experience  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
just  recognition  of  their  labours,  possibly  owing  to 
the  little  interest  displayed  in  investigations  that 
appeal  to  more  advanced  Bible  students.  Es  Salt 
is  old  Ramoth  Gilead  to  many  people.  It  is  better 
known  than  many  obscure,  yet  more  important, 
places  that  offer  themselves  for  the  distinction  it  has 
gained. 

Since  before  the  twelfth  century  Es  Salt  has  been 
occupied  by  Christians.  There  is  now  a  flourishing 
Protestant  community  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  native 
clergyman.  It  is  the  centre  of  missionary  operations, 
which  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan,  restricted  chiefly  through  inadequate 
means  and  insufficient  staff.  We  took  refuge  in  one 
of  the  guest-chambers,  and  I  spent  the  evening  with 
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the  Rev.  Henry  Sykes,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

A  small  crusading  fort  dominates  the  town  and 
impresses  the  people  with  the  power  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  hills  immediately  surrounding  the 
town  are  covered  with  vineyards.  It  is  said  by  some 
people  that  sultana  raisins  are  so  called  because  of 
the  quality  of  those  produced  in  Salt,  ‘  Saltana  ’  being  the 
origin  of  ‘  sultana.’  Beyond  the  vine-clad  hills,  the 
fertile  region  of  Gilead  presents  a  scene  of  great 
beauty.  The  loftiest  summit,  Jebel  O’sha,  is  crowned 
by  a  little  building  with  a  white  dome.  Everywhere 
else  is  verdure,  glades  of  oak  and  terebinth,  wild 
flowers  in  great  profusion  ;  making  the  breezy  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  the  lovely  vales  a  veritable  land  of 
promise. 

The  ride  from  Es  Salt  to  the  Zerka  (Jabbok)  is  a 
succession  of  steep  and  winding  paths  around  the  hills, 
overlooking  their  precipitous  sides,  and  the  bright 
cascades  that  fall  from  their  lofty  height.  Gilead  is  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Palestine.  Mountain  and  glen, 
forest  and  field,  where  the  foliage  intertwines  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  horse  and  rider,  have  no  likeness  to  the 
tame  appearance  of  the  country  of  the  west,  familiar 
to  the  pilgrim  and  tourist. 

The  home  of  Jephthah,  and  the  birthplace  of  Elijah, 
left  its  impression  on  their  rugged  natures.  The  wild, 
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untrodden  paths  of  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the 
secluded  valleys  of  the  interior,  present  features  that  are 
closely  allied  to  the  hardy,  yet  generous,  men  that  have 
left  their  names  for  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
generations. 

2.  The  Ford  Jabbok 

The  river  Zerka,  the  biblical  Jabbok,  runs  down 
a  deep  gorge  that  formed  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  Gilead,  the  territories  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan.  It  is 
familiar  to  Bible  students  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  ‘took  his  two  wives  and 
his  two  womenservants,  and  his  -  eleven  sons,  and 
passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok’  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  A  very 
natural  disposition  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
to  ascertain  the  exact  locality  where  Jacob  crossed 
the  brook.  Various  places  have  been  indicated  by 
several  explorers,  and  every  one  has  a  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  student  ;  but  it  seems  hopeless  to 
expect  at  this  remote  period  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  precise  spot.  There  are  many  fords  and  many 
roads  by  which  Jacob  could  travel  ;  and  considering 
his  wish  to  escape  from  his  brother,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  he  should  have  adopted  an  unfrequented 
way  than  the  one  in  general  use.  Even  supposing  he 
passed  along  the  regular  path,  there  are  so  many 
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leading  to  the  west  and  south,  that  the  direction  of 
the  route  he  traversed  cannot  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined. 

Jacob  went  from  Mizpehto  Mahanaim,  apparently  on 
his  way  to  Edom  ;  but  fearing  the  approach  of  Esau, 
he  decided  to  put  a  natural  barrier  between  himself 
and  his  brother.  Mizpeh  has  been  identified  with 
Ramath  Mizpeh  (Joshua  xiii.  26),  which  agrees  with 
Remtheh,  west  of  Bosrah  ;  but  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  Mizpeh  where  Jacob  and  Laban  met  (Gen. 
xxxi.  49),  and  the  Mizpeh  where  Jephthah  lived 

(Judges  xi.  34),  presumably  in  the  land  of  Tob  (Judges 
x.  17,  xi.  3),  are  the  same.  If  this  identification  is 
allowed  in  preference  to  the  former,  the  contour  of 

the  land  will  assist  the  explorer  in  tracing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  valley  on  the  south 
of  Ajlun,  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture  facing 
p.  1 18,  might  well  be  the  line  of  march  of  the  family 
of  Jacob,  from  Suf,  which  Colonel  Conder  has 

suggested  as  the  most  appropriate  site  for  Mizpeh, 
where  he  discovered  a  fine  group  of  rude  stone 

monuments. 

The  position  of  Penuel  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  on  the 
north  or  the  south  of  the  Jabbok.  The  expression 
(Gen.  xxxii.  23)  ‘  sent  them  over  the  brook  ’  appears 
to  infer  that  Jacob  remained  behind.  Dr.  Selah 
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Merrill  has  identified  Succoth,  where  Jacob  ‘made 
booths  for  his  cattle  ’  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17) — which,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  was  afterwards  called  Terala — with 
Tell  Deir  Alla,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  north  of  the 
Jabbok.  If  this  is  true —and  it  is  most  likely — the 
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Jabbok  must  have  been  crossed  a  second  time  after 
the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  when  the  reconciliation 
between  the  brothers  was  complete,  and  Jacob  free 
to  seek  a  settled  home  without  the  fear  that  had 
hitherto  filled  his  heart. 

I  here  are  at  least  three  well-known  fords,  and 
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many  places  where  it  is  possible  to  cross  the  stream. 
Along  the  banks  there  is  a  comparatively  easy  road 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  wide,  open  valley 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  selection. 

Penuel  is  probably  not  far  from  Succoth.  Dr. 
Merrill  locates  the  site  on  some  mounds,  called  Tulul 
ed  Dhahab,  which  are  about  four  miles  east  of  the 
ford  nearest  to  Succoth.  He  says  :  ‘  The  line  of  these 
hills  is  east  and  west,  the  same  as  that  of  the  valley  ; 
but  the  stream  winds,  so  that  one  hill  is  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.  Whether 
approached  from  the  east  or  the  west,  or  looked 
down  upon  from  the  mountains,  above  them,  they  form 
very  striking  objects.  Further,  they  are  covered  with 
ruins,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  two  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.’  This  is  a  very  probable 
site  for  Penuel. 


3.  Jerasii 

We  crossed  the  Jabbok  at  the  ford  called  Mushra’a 
Ziblieh,  and  mounted  the  hill  on  the  northern  side. 
The  high  ground  at  the  top  furnished  us  with  an 
admirable  view  of  the  country  round  the  famous  ruins 
of  Jerash.  From  the  triumphal  arch  we  saw  the 
ancient  Roman  city  on  one  side  of  a  valley,  rich  \n 
oleanders  and  thick  long  grass,  and  the  new  Cir¬ 
cassian  settlement  on  the  other. 
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Two  very  striking  features  mark  the  difference 
between  Amman  and  Jerash.  In  the  former  the  Cir¬ 
cassians  have  made  their  home  in  the  ruins,  whose 
history  covers  a  long  period  of  time,  from  the  days 
of  the  Ammonites  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 
Jerash  has  been  left  untouched.  It  stands  as  the 
representative  of  a  purely  Roman  city,  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  town  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
All  is  Roman,  either  pagan  or  Christian.  To  the 
student  of  classic  art  it  is  particularly  interesting. 
The  business,  pleasure,  and  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy  through  the 
picturesque  ruins  that  cover  the  slightly  undulating 
plain.  There  are  two  temples — one  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  long  street  of  columns,  of  which 
over  a  hundred  are  upright  and  intact  ;  a  forum, 
encircled  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  with  fifty-seven 
columns  still  standing  ;  two  theatres — one  with  twenty- 
eight  tiers  of  seats  ;  the  hippodrome,  baths,  and  the 
Naumachia,  the  scene  of  those  sham  naval  fights  in 
which  the  Romans  delighted.  All  seem  to  belong 
to  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  bear  inscriptions 
including  the  names  of  the  Antonines  ;  there  are  also 
other  Greek  inscriptions,  with  crosses,  occurring  on  a 
building  which  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  church. 
The  whole  of  these  magnificent  remains  presents  an 
almost  unique  example  of  a  great  Roman  city, 
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unspoilt  by  the  mutilations  and  additions  of  any  sub¬ 
sequent  inhabitants. 

The  Mudir  of  Jerash,  the  official  Governor  of  the 
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modern  town  containing  1,000  Circassians,  is  a  man 
of  antiquarian  tastes,  who  has  forbidden  his  people  to 
touch  the  ruins.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  built  by  their  occupants  away  from  the  Roman 
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stones,  where  the  soil  is  free  from  old  buildings  and 
yields  a  succession  of  very  profitable  crops. 

Our  friend  the  Nimr  at  last  decided  to  return  home. 
He  had  never  been  so  far  away  from  it  in  his  life.  I 
asked  him  what  his  wife  would  say  about  his  long 
absence,  but  he  only  grinned  in  reply.  His  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  backsheesh,  which  we  gave  in  a  liberal  fashion, 
as  we  had  really  enjoyed  his  company. 

Travelling  north  from  Jerash,  we  crossed  the  ancient 
city,  riding  through  countless ^sepulchral  monuments, 
which  extended  for  at  least  two  miles,  even  to  the  fringe 
of  trees  that  bordered  the  old  town.  On  the  riodit  in 

o 

the  distance  we  gave  a  parting  glance  at  Neby  Hud, 
the  highest  hill  on  the  east,  and  followed  the  path 
before  us  to  Suf,  already  mentioned  as  the  site  of 
Mizpeh. 

The  sheikh  of  Suf  has  lono-  been  notorious  for 
his  treatment  of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  pass 
through  his  village.  His  demands  on  the  pockets  of 
luckless  travellers  were  formerly  made  with  threats, 
when  his  escort  was  refused  ;  they  are  now  presented 
in  the  form  of  testimonials  of  his  character,  of  a 
kind  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
other  person.  One  of  them  is  a  parody  of  a  Scripture 
text  ;  the  other  contains  these  words  in  English, 
‘He  is  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  and  deserves  to  be 
hanged.’  He  is  under  the  impression  that  the  smile 
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which  follows  their  perusal,  generally  the  forerunner  of 
a  gift,  is  sure  evidence  of  a  just  estimation  of  his 
worth. 

The  innocence  with  which  he  hands  them  over  for 
inspection,  when  he  offers  himself  as  guide  ;  the  expan¬ 
sive  smile  on  his  countenance,  so  unaccustomed  to 
pleasure  ;  and  the  faith  in  their  persuasive  power, — are 
so  very  amusing  that  few  could  withstand  his  mute 
appeal. 

The  difficulties  he  experienced  in  dealing  with 
travellers  caused  him  to  ask  a  dragoman  how  he  managed 
to  secure  his  position  as  guide,  and  when  he  found  that 
testimonials  were  the  common  means  of  procuring  a 
profitable  situation,  he  asked  the  man’s  master  to  write 
one  for  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  ventures 
to  translate  it  into  his  own  language. 

o  o 


4.  Ajlun  and  Kelat  er  Rubud 

( 1 )  A j lun 

From  Suf  we  rode  through  the  wooded  path  to  Ajlun, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  the  country.  The 
village  (or,  as  the  inhabitants  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
town)  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys — one 
down  which  we  had  travelled  from  Suf,  one  from  the 
north,  and  the  third  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
by  the  side  of  the  ridge  that  is  crowned  with  the  castle 
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of  Rubud.  There  is  a  resident  Greek  priest  in  the  place, 
who  watched  us  enter  the  cottage  of  a  Protestant 
Christian  recommended  to  us  at  Es  Salt ;  then  he  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  hired  a  room,  as  I  supposed,  but  found 
on  entering  it  at  nio-ht,  in  the  ©dimmer  of  a  little  oil 
lamp,  that  it  was  full  of  beds,  on  which  were  resting 
the  adult  members  of  the  family.  I  groped  my  way 
over  the  sleepers  till  I  reached  a  corner  where  a  bed 
was  unoccupied.  The  air  was  so  stifling,  the  company 
so  numerous,  that  I  yielded  to  the  resolution  I  made 
on  entering  the  apartment,  to  sleep  outside.  A  copious 
fall  of  dew  saturated  my  clothes,  but  even  this  was 
preferable  to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  peasant’s 
cottage. 

o 

(2)  Kelat  €7'  Rttbuci 

In  the  morning  we  rode  up  to  the  castle  on  the 
hill.  It  stands  3,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly 
5,000  feet  above  the  Jordan  valley.  The  view  from 
this  lofty  eminence,  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  was  built,  embraces  the  whole  of  Central 
Palestine  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Gilead,  the  fairest 
province  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  its  forest  glades  and 
deep  ravines,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills 
of  Samaria,  that  rise  above  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Everywhere  the  land  is  rich. 
Uncultivated  portions  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
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Some,  inaccessible  spots  on  the  rugged  heights,  could 
never  have  been  tilled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  would  yield  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  corn  and  fruit,  and  feed  a  larger  population,  if 
industry  was  encouraged  and  property  was  more 
secure. 

The  castle  forms  a  link  between  the  days  of  old, 
when  mailed  warriors  watched  the  land,  and  the  more 
modern  times  of  Turkish  greed  and  Arab  rapacity. 
The  latest  builder  was  a  Saracen,  said  to  be  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Saladin  himself,  or  one  of  his  generals.  He 
had  probably  captured  the  stronghold  from  crusading 
knights,  its  former  builders,  without  destroying  the 
entire  structure,  and  the  repairs  that  he  executed  have 
left  his  mark  upon  the  citadel.  There  is  an  old  Arabic 
inscription  over  the  entrance. 

A  broad  moat,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  is  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge.  An  archway,  in  which  had  been  a 
portcullis,  offers  admission  to  a  winding  passage,  out 
of  which  a  number  of  rooms  in  a  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  open  on  the  right  and  left.  The  outer  wall 
stands  as  firm  as  ever,  with  a  central  tower  and 
flanking  towers  built  on  projections  of  the  rocky  surface 
of  the  hill.  The  foundation  stones,  on  which  are  eagles 
cut  in  low  relief,  evidently  indicate  an  earlier  origin 
than  the  stirring  times  of  the  crusades.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  fortress  was  originally  erected 
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by  the  Romans,  if  no  other  nation,  inhabiting  the 
country  prior  to  their  occupation,  had  built  a  fort  in 
this  impregnable  position. 

5.  Return  to  Jerusalem 

On  looking  towards  the  north  over  a  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  we  saw  a  park-like  country,  with  sweeping 
landscapes  fringed  with  dense  woods.  As  it  lay  on 
our  way  home  we  proposed  to  spend  some  time  there, 
if  game  was  sufficiently  plentiful  to  tempt  us  to  delay 
a  little  longer  our  return  to  Jerusalem.  We  were 
grievously  disappointed  with  the  shooting  prospects, 
but  abundantly  pleased  with  the  scenery,  and  glad  to 
be  able  to  ride,  or  rest,  according  to  our  inclination. 
No  wall  or  boundary  with  a  notice  for  trespassers 
appears  in  the  East.  Every  path  is  open  ;  all  the 
country  is  free.  By  easy  stages  we  journeyed  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  stopping  to  cook  our  food  and 
boil  the  kettle  for  our  tea,  in  gipsy  fashion,  until  we 
reached  the  Jordan  plain  ;  then  quickened  our  steps 
across  the  river,  through  the  hills  of  Samaria  to  our 
homes  in  the  Holy  City,  without  having  made  an 
enemy  or  lost  a  friend. 


PART  II 

BASHAN,  BAALBEC,  AND  BEYOND 


CHAPTER  I 

THROUGH  GILEAD  TO  BASHAN 

More  elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  this 
journey.  Another  man,  Mohammed’s  brother,  Achmed, 
was  taken,  with  an  extra  pack-horse  and  more  slides  for 
photographs. 

We  had  planned  very  carefully,  as  we  supposed,  a 
trip  to  the  hill  of  Bashan,  without  asking  the  permission 
of  the  Government ;  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution  our 
secret  leaked  out  in  some  unaccountable  way,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
procedure,  and  obtain  a  tuskery ,  a  legal  permit  to  ride 
through  the  country. 

Starting  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  we  travelled 
northward  in  the  darkness  to  Nablous,  and  early  next 
day  pushed  on  through  old  Samaria  to  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  there  remained  in  a  Bedawin  camp  until  we 
could  finally  decide  upon  the  route.  We  settled  at  last 
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to  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  over  which  we  passed 
on  our  return  journey  the  previous  year,  and  take  up 
the  line  of  march  we  had  left,  proceeding  north  from 
Pella  to  Gadara,  along  the  Roman  road. 

7  O 

i.  Pella,  the  Retreat  of  the  Christians 

We  found  the  old  road  before  we  reached  Pella,  by 
a  mistake  in  the  direction  of  the  path  from  the  ford. 
The  discovery  of  a  fine  natural  bridge,  spanning  a  stream 
of  tepid  water  running  from  a  spring  in  the  hill  above 
it,  was  some  consolation  for  the  delay  that  the  mis¬ 
calculation  had  caused  ;  but  it  meant  a  loss  of  several 
hours,  and  necessitated  our  turning  to  the  south,  the 
opposite  way  to  the  one  along  which  we  had  hoped  to 
pass. 

Several  places  have  been  suggested  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  city  which  sheltered  the  Christians  who  fled 
from  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  Among  them  are  Suf, 
M’zereib,  I rbicl ,  and  Tabakat  Fahl.  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
earliest  reliable  Palestine  explorer,  argues  strongly  in 
favour  of  Tabakat  Fahl  ;  and  his  fellow  countryman, 
Dr.  Merrill,  in  a  very  able  manner,  establishes  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  true  site.  It  has  a  beautiful 
situation  for  a  city,  and  the  Jirm  el  Moz — a  large,  clear 
stream — furnishes  it  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
A  thermal  spring  also  contributes  its  share  of  the 
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attractions  and  the  benefits  of  the  site  of  the  city  that 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Near  this 
fountain  were  the  remains  of  several  elegant  buildings. 
At  least  two  large  churches  can  be  recognized  in  the 
ruins,  and,  on  a  column  protruding  from  its  resting-place 
in  the  earth,  there  is  a  Greek  inscription,  almost  in¬ 
decipherable. 

The  caves  in  the  hillside  were  even  more  interesting 
than  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  city.  They  had  been 
rilled  of  their  contents  long  ago,  and  their  walls  defaced  ; 
and  traces  of  more  recent  occupation  had  obliterated 
the  marks  that  might  have  recalled  more  vividly  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  refugees.  Sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  and  old  rock-hewn  tombs  were  very  prominent. 
These  relics  of  the  dead  seem  an  appropriate  memorial 
of  an  age  that  has  departed,  and  illustrate  the  desolation 
of  the  present  gloomy  location  of  a  favoured  town. 

Two  most  interesting  historical  events — the  retreat 
of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem  before  its  fall,  and 
the  battle  of  Fahl,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine 
kingdom — are  associated  with  this  city  ;  a  mournful 
coincidence  that  excites  the  emotions  of  the  traveller 
wandering  over  the  remains  of  the  first:  and  last  Chris¬ 
tian  inhabitants.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  and  in  all  probability  was  visited  by  our  Lord 
when  He  ‘  went  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of 
Decapolis’  (Mark  vii.  31). 
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INSCRIPTION  AT  PELLA 


2.  A  Night  in  the  Jungle 

Another  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  road  brought  us 
again  into  the  Jordan  valley.  Instead  of  retracing  our 
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steps  to  regain  the  Roman  road  and  continue  our  journey 
as  we  first  proposed,  we  turned  down  a  path  that  led 
to  the  river.  No  sign  of  any  other  track  could  be  seen. 
The  uneven  ground,  rank  verdure,  and  tall  reeds  hid 
from  view  the  old  road.  We  were  evidently  lost,  and 
disconsolately  rode  towards  the  river  in  order  that  we 
might  make  a  fresh  start  along  the  route  of  the  morning. 
Any  little  path  we  saw  we  followed,  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  undergrowth  of  the  dense  jungle  that  lined  the 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  >  The  feathery  branches  of  the 
tamarisk-trees  brushed  our  faces  and  obscured  the  view 
for  anything  more  than  a  few  paces,  and  without  any 
warning  that  the  river  was  so  near,  my  horse  suddenly 
reached  the  bank  and  fell  headlong  down  its  steep  side. 
Fortunately,  I  kept  my  seat  in  the  saddle,  but  my 
spurs  became  entangled  in  the  tassels  of  the  saddle-bags, 
and  I  had  to  be  extricated  from  a  perilous  position  by 
my  companions.  The  poor  horse  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  the  muddy  bed,  fighting  desperately  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  its  soft  ooze  and  slime.  Achmed  ran  through 
the  bushes  in  search  of  a  slope,  and  found  a  path  to  the 
stream  and  entered  by  the  ford.  He  seized  the  horse’s 
bridle,  and  held  it  while  we  tethered  the  rest  of  the 
animals  to  prevent  another  accident,  before  helping  him 
to  save  the  poor  beast.  As  we  were  busily  engaged  in 
pulling,  tugging,'  splashing,  and  shouting,  to  encourage 
the  horse  to  renew  its  efforts,  some  Bedawin,  apparently 
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attracted  by  the  noise,  came  and  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank.  We  called  for  assistance,  but  they  were  evidently 
more  interested  in  our  work  than  inclined  to  engage  in 
it,  and  after  watching  us  for  a  time  they  leisurely  strolled 
away,  indifferent  to  all  our  entreaties.  Two  weary 
hours  were  passed,  alternating  between  hope  for  the 
animal’s  safety  and  despair  in  its  loss,  before  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  it  to  the  ford. 

O  O  c> 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  finished  our  task.  A 
mist  slowly  rose  on  the  lowland  by  the  river.  Darker 
grew  the  jungle  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  a  damp 
and  chilly  feeling  came  with  the  close  of  day.  Though 
we  were  very  wet,  our  exertions  had  kept  us  warm  ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  if  we  desired  a  better  place 
of  rest  than  the  few  yards  of  bare  earth  that  led  to 
the  ford.  Our  sodclened  clothes  clung  to  our  aching 
bodies  as  we  strode  through  the  wilderness  of  verdure, 
broken  occasionally  by  bridle-paths  and  small  open 
glades.  In  one  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  with  one 
side  open  to  the  wind,  we  found  a  threshing-floor,  where 
some  crushed  straw  ( tibin )  had  been  left,  for  which  we 
devoutly  thanked  the  absent  owner  and  used  it  for  a 
bed.  Too  tired  to  eat,  and  too  wet  to  sleep,  we  lay 
on  the  couch  provided,  sensible  of  its  comfort,  and 
with  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  trouble  arising  from 
our  malarial  abode  on  the  border  of  the  jungle.  We 
slept  through  the  darkness,  awaking  with  the  dawn, 
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feverish,  but  famished,  and  ready  for  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  eat. 

3.  A  Return  to  Recruit 

The  disasters  of  the  previous  day  had  not  diminished 
our  ardour,  nor  lessened  our  interest  in  the  journey  ; 
but  they  altered  our  plans.  We  felt  that  our  condition 
was  not  fit  for  another  attempt  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  we  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  A  retreat  to 
the  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  after  resting  on  the  Sabbath 
day  in  Nazareth,  might  enable  us  to  continue  without 
danger  or  difficulty. 

Very  carefully  we  sought  the  ford,  leading  our 
horses  to  prevent  a  second  catastrophe  ;  then  rode  on 
to  Beisan  (old  Bethshan,  that  once  held  on  its  wall 
the  body  of  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10) 
for  breakfast  in  a  coffee-shop  frequented  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  A  number  of  officers  were  seated 
round  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  the 
leisurely  fashion  adopted  by  the  Turks.  They  courte¬ 
ously  moved  to  enable  us  to  make  our  morning  ablutions, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  the  quantity  of  tibin  that  fell 
from  our  clothes.  Beyond  this  token  of  good  feeling 
they  would  not  venture,  even  evading  any  question 
about  the  place  or  its  inhabitants.  I  knew  it  was  the 
private  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  contained  many 
of  his  interesting  subjects  who  had  been  expelled  from 
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Constantinople  for  political  reasons  or  private  ven¬ 
geance. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  photograph  various 
parts  of  the  town,  but  every  one  was  frustrated  by  an 
official.  Our  footsteps  were  dogged  by  soldiers,  and 
an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  us  that  the  sooner  we 
left  the  place  the  more  our  visit  would  be  appreciated. 
As  the  sun  became  uncomfortably  hot,  we  entreated 
the  officer  that  sent  the  message  to  allow  us  to  stay 
until  the  afternoon,  telling  him  of  our  misadventure, 
and  consequent  desire  to  escape  the  great  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  He  said  the  Governor  had  ordered 
us  to  go,  and  we  must  obey.  No  reason  was  assigned 
for  our  peremptory  dismissal,  and  the  only  one  we  could 
imagine  was  our  inquisitive  behaviour  with  the  camera. 
At  any  rate,  there  were  friends  in  Nazareth,  so  we  left- 
the  inhospitable  Turk,  to  seek  their  more  generous  town. 

Next  morning  Achmed  was  ill,  and  I  awoke  with 
a  raging  fever.  All  day  long  we  lay  on  the  rude 
benches  provided  by  the  keeper  of  the  khan ,  utterly 
incapable  of  any  desire  to  call  on  our  friends  in  the 
Protestant  community.  During  the  following  night 
I  perspired  freely,  and  in  the  morning  felt  sufficiently 
relieved  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  Achmed’s  faith 
in  the  baths  of  Tiberias — of  which  he  had  heard,  but 
never  seen — gave  him  enough  energy  to  move  at  the 
promise  of  a  rest  beside  the  waters  until  he  recovered. 
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Tiberias  is  the  only  town  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Beyond  the  ruined  basaltic  walls  and  towers,  to  the 
south-west,  on  a  small  plain  that  bounds  its  shore,  there 
is  a  small  building  with  a  white  dome,  the  immediate 
object  of  our  journey.  Here  are  four  hot  springs,  1440 
Fahr.,  the  baths  of  Tiberias,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Josephus  as  a  famous  health  resort,  where  we  hoped  to 
be  cured  of  the  fever.  The  town  itself  is  notoriously 
dirty,  pregnantly  described  by  the  saying  that  it  is  ‘  the 
court  of  the  king  of  fleas  ’  ;  and  the  baths,  in  spite  of  the 
liquid  element  within,  are  evidently  intended  to  represent 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  place  to  which  they  belong, 
and  fully  maintain  its  unenviable  reputation. 

We  left  Nazareth  in  the  early  morning,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  hot  day  and  one  night  in  the  un¬ 
cleanly  apartment  reserved  for  distinguished  invalids.  The 
presence  of  a  colony  of  wasps  in  the  same  room  exercised  a 
stimulating  influence,  adding  materially  to  the  benefit  of 
the  waters.  They  caused  Achmed  to  make  rapid  progress. 
He  affirmed  most  resolutely,  after  the  first  night,  that  he 
felt  quite  well.  We  were  quite  ready  to  believe  him,  and 
gladly  obeyed  our  inclinations  to  ride  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake  for  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 

4.  The  Country  of  tiie  Gadarenes 

In  the  valley  of  the  Yarmuk,  known  also  in  times 
past  as  Hieromax,  and  now  as  Sheriat  el  Menadhireh, 
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there  flows  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  the 
boundary  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  most  beautiful 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  course  is 
through  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  As  we  entered 
the  gorge  of  the  river,  scenes  of  grandeur  burst  upon 
us  at  every  turn.  The  magnificent  stream  rushes  wildly 
over  miniature  rapids  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley, 
where  a  bold,  precipitous  cliff',  with  a  winding  path  which 
we  had  to  traverse,  rose  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
water  ;  then  the  stream  expands  into  wide,  gleaming  pools, 
over  which  the  dark-green  oleander  sheds  its  crimson 
blossoms.  Lofty  palm-trees  rising  above  the  basin  of 
the  valley  made  the  picturesque  river  a  scene  of  Oriental 
beauty.  Slowly  we  ascended  the  cliff'  by  a  long  and 
sinuous  path,  which  led  us  into  almost  inaccessible  spots, 
on  which  our  horses  could  barely  keep  their  feet.  We 
gladly  descended  to  the  river  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  crossed  it  near  the  small  plain  of  M’khaibeh. 
Seventeen  different  kinds  of  tropical  plants  have  been 
counted  in  the  wilderness  of  verdure  that  covers  this 
remarkable  ground.  Hundreds  of  palm-trees  rear  their 
giant  heads,  and  streams  of  hot  water  flow  beneath  the 
vegetation,  falling  in  bright  cascades  through  a  myriad 
fronds  of  maidenhair  fern  to  the  river.  Above  this 
tropical  paradise,  where  the  beetling  crags  of  the  gorge 
decline  into  a  shelving  plain,  the  path  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  less  steep. 
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It  is  nearer  Gergesa,  farther  from  the  resort  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Romans,  in  a  line  with  their  city  on  the 
hill,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Matt.  viii.  28  and  Luke 
viii.  37,  concerning  the  country  of  the  Gadarene  swine. 
Down  the  stream,  nearer  the  road  from  Tiberias,  which 
crosses  the  Jordan  as  it  leaves  the  lake,  various  Roman 
structures — baths  and  a  theatre,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
— indicate  the  use  made  by  the  Gadarenes  of  the  lower 
portion  of  this  delightful  spot. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  M’khaibeh, 
there  dwells  a  number  of  people  who  evidently  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  their  surroundings,  or  surely  they  would 
move  into  a  more  bracing  atmosphere  and  a  cooler 
region.  They  live  in  huts  made  of  reeds,  and  use  the 
hot  water  from  the  springs  and  streams,  after  it  has  been 
cooled  in  jars  sunk  into  the  ground,  instead  of,  and  in 
preference  to,  that  which  runs  down  the  valley.  There 
was  no  sign  of  work.  The  only  person  I  saw  engaged 
in  any  kind  of  labour  was  a  man  industriously  cutting 
a  boy’s  hair  with  a  clasp-knife.  The  rest  of  the  people 
were  lazily  stretching  their  legs  on  the  grass.  We  asked 
several  times  for  a  drink  of  water  before  any  one  was 
disposed  to  move,  and  then  it  was  a  woman  who  did 
so.  The  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  place  does  not 
provoke  exertion,  and  probably  the  lassitude  which 
follows  a  prolonged  residence  provides  the  natural  dis- 
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position  with  an  admirable  excuse  for  laziness.  When 
the  men  saw  that  we  rewarded  the  woman  for  giving 
us  the  water,  several  of  them  offered  their  services  as 
guides,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  their  recumbent 
position.  We  declined  with  thanks,  and  rode  up  the 
hill  to  Umm  Keis  (Gadara),  a  veritable  city  of  tombs. 
Everywhere  along  the  hill-sides  were  scattered  in  pro¬ 
fusion  empty  stone  coffins  of  the  dead,  and  rock-hewn 
tombs  with  gaping  mouths  recalled  the  visit  of  our  Lord 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  26. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Umm  Keis  are  settlers 
from  Samaria.  Their  guest-chamber  was  open,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  was  given  to  us  as  we  entered.  We 
had  time  to  stroll  round  the  place  before  the  evening 
meal  was  ready.  It  appeared  in  due  course  in  the 
savoury  form  of  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  30), 
a  preparation  of  lentils,  the  most  appetizing  dish  for 
hungry  men,  and  we  were  in  the  right  condition  to 
enjoy  it. 

During  the  evening  the  men  from  the  modern 
village  joined  the  little  group  in  the  guest-chamber, 
all  anxious  to  know  our  business,  eager  to  give  advice, 
and  willing  to  recommend  a  variety  of  routes  into 
Bashan  from  their  limited  store  of  knowledge  of  the 
district. 

One  young  man,  with  a  preoccupied  air  and 
solemn  expression,  sat  aloof,  apparently  interested  in 
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his  own  thoughts — a  somewhat  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  as  every  one  gladly  listens  to  strangers,  even  if  he 
does  not  take  any  part  in  the  conversation.  Evidently 
something  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  kept  him  engaged 
in  business  pertaining  to  himself.  The  arrival  of  an 
older  man  revealed  his  secret  in  the  most  illuminating- 
manner.  For  a  time  the  pair  were  busily  engaged  in 
an  affair  that  had  the  appearance  of  secrecy  ;  but  as 
they  waxed  warm  with  discussion,  and  their  voices 
rose  in  contention,  snatches  of  their  conversation 
floated  towards  us.  Little  by  little  we  were  able  to 
weave  them  together.  The  younger  man  tried  every 
mode  of  persuasion  to  gain  the  elder’s  acceptance  of 
a  proposal  of  marriage  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
dowry  he  was  willing  to  provide.  Five  pounds  was 
the  value  the  youth  set  upon  his  future  wife.  ‘  Five 
pounds,’  whispered  Mohammed  in  my  ear,  ‘  the  price 
of  an  ass  ’  ;  while  an  undisguised  look  of  contempt 
was  slowly  followed  -by  an  expression  of  amusement 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  young  man,  when  the  inter¬ 
view  terminated  with  the  advice  of  the  father  to  his 
would-be  son-in-law  to  increase  his  offer. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  fire  burned  for 
roasting  coffee  and  boiling  water.  When  the  utensils 
had  been  removed,  one  very  uneasy  man  threw  off 
his  abyah ,  calmly  walked  up  to  the  dying  embers, 
and  shook  his  inner  garment  over  them.  His  action 
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created  in  me  a  feeling  of  irritation.  I  imagined  I 
felt  some  creeping  things  forcing  a  passage  up  my 
back,  as  I  was  seated  quite  close  to  his  brethren. 
Under  no  consideration  would  I  spend  the  night  in 
the  hot,  close  room  where  so  many  men,  less  daring 
than  he,  had  occupied  their  time  when  the  work  of 
the  day  was  over,  until  the  cold  wind  that  swept  the 
roof  of  the  house,  where  I  prepared  my  couch,  drove 
me  back  again  for  warmth. 

Travelling  north-east  in  the  morning,  through  a 
country  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  oaks,  we  met 
a  man  carrying  a  white  flag,  whose  story  I  have 
related  on  p.  66.  We  passed  him  without  further 
delay,  along  a  road  that  looked  like  a  twisted  ribbon 
over  the  broad  o-rev  shoulder  of  a  hill.  It  turned 

o  j 

sharply  down  a  valley  covered  with  innumerable  stones, 
risinof  on  the  other  side  in  the  same  tortuous  fashion 

O 

as  when  we  first  saw  it.  No  sign  of  human  habitation, 
no  form  of  life  appeared.  Here  and  there  a  ragged 
tree  stood  as  a  sentinel  over  the  parched,  dry  soil, 
and  we  struggled  on  in  the  sweltering  heat  without 
the  hope  of  shelter  from  the  blistering  sun.  A  solitary 
lizard  sat  upon  a  stone,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  prospect, 
but  nothing  stirred  ;  no  travellers  were  seen,  even  in 
the  distance. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  we  found  a  rock  that  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  path,  and  there  dismounted  for 
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a  rest.  We  had  seen  rocks  in  other  places  without 
the  same  desire  to  break  our  journey,  but  this  appeared 
when  we  were  in  need  of  refreshment,  vividly  recalling 
the  blessing  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  the  prophecy 
in  Isa.  xxxii.  2,  3,  ‘  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.’ 

Again  we  mounted,  turned  sharply  round  a  curve 
in  the  road,  and  looked  up  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
flushed  with  sunset,  where  a  few  house-tops  peeped 
from  the  other  side  ;  and  there,  in  the  medafe  of  the 
village  we  understood  was  called  Harymah,  we  remained 
for  the  night. 

We  continued  our  journey  next  morning  through 
a  similar  country,  more  bare  of  trees  than  in  Southern 
Gilead,  and  less  picturesque.  Wide,  open  lands,  severed 
by  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  hill  that  rose  above 
the  rest  of  the  country,  most  of  which  was  uncultivated, 
were  passed  without  meeting  a  single  person.  One 
deep  and  wide  valley,  looking  more  like  a  disused 
quarry  than  a  wrinkle  in  the  face  of  nature,  took  an 
hour  to  cross.  Its  zigzag  road,  which  turned  and  twisted 
itself  around  huge  boulders,  was  seen  almost  throughout 
its  entire  length  from  the  beginning  of  the  descent, 
and  filled  us  with  dismay.  We  were  well  accustomed 
to  bad  roads,  but  they  usually  presented  themselves  in 
small  lengths  which  we  boldly  faced,  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  something  better  ;  but  this  was  one  long-continued 
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piece  of  misfortune,  without  a  gleam  of  comfort  or  a 
place  of  rest.  There  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
nearer  than  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  so  we  moved 
with  slow  and  painful  steps  to  put  it  behind  us.  Like 
all  unpleasant  experiences,  it  came  to  an  end,  and  in 
similar  circumstances  furnished  us  with  a  better  prospect. 
The  country  beyond  was  exceedingly  pretty.  Cultivated 
fields,  signs  of  life,  and  various  tokens  of  prosperity 
encouraged  us  to  prolong  our  ride  till  evening. 

No  sooner  had  we  arrived  at  Sejerah  than  the 
news  spread  through  the  Bedawy  village.  A  messenger 
in  distress  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  guest-chamber, 
and  asked  if  the  Frangi  (Europeans)  would  come  and 
see  a  wounded  man.  We  both  went  with  him  to  a 
cottage  filled  with  women,  weeping  over  a  man  lying 

on  an  improvised  couch,  his  arm  bound  in  very  dirty 

pieces  of  linen  cloth.  The  odour  from  the  wound  was 
offensive,  and  when  we  inquired  the  reason  for  the 
smell,  and  the  cause  of  the  pallor  on  the  man’s  features, 
we  were  told  that  his  arm  had  been  almost  severed  by 
a  sword-cut,  and  was  hanging  by  the  muscle  at  the 
back  ;  but  they  had  put  the  mutilated  portion  into  its 
original  position,  and  tightly  bound  it  with  the  rags  at 
their  disposal.  The  carbolic  acid  mixture  which  they 
had  procured  from  the  military  doctor  at  Sheikh  Sa’ad 
they  were  unable  to  use.  They  said  the  man  would 

not  take  it.  He  had  tried,  but  the  first  taste  gave 
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him  so  much  pain  that  they  could  not  even  by  force 
compel  him  to  try  another  close  ! 

I  was  afraid  to  touch  him,  as  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  and  his  appearance  alarmed  me 
as  much  as  it  did  the  women  ;  his  pitiful  look,  and  their 
beseeching  tones,  only  served  to  emphasize  my  im¬ 
potence.  As  the  man  appeared  in  imminent  danger, 
I  urged  them  to  send  immediately  for  the  army  surgeon 
and  get  the  arm  amputated,  to  save  his  life.  In  spite 
of  my  insistence,  they  refused  to  believe  I  was  helpless, 
and  wailed  the  louder  at  my  suggestion  to  fetch  the 
doctor  for  the  man  to  lose  his  arm.  We  left  them 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  distress  at  our  inability 
to  render  assistance. 

Two  more  guests,  a  Bashi-bazouk  and  a  dervish, 
joined  the  supper-party.  I  asked  the  soldier  if  he 
knew  anything  about  the  sick  man,  as  his  friends  had 
told  us  he  had  been  cut  down  by  a  Beclawy  raider 
when  he  defended  his  dhourra  field  ;  but  he  was  quite 
unconcerned,  whether  from  a  better  understanding  of 
the  matter  or  a  callous  nature  I  could  not  learn.  He 
was  far  more  anxious  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say 
about  ourselves,  than  to  discuss  the  people  of  Sejerah. 

When  we  mentioned  the  Jebel  Druze  as  our  probable 
destination,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  with  horror,  and 
exclaimed  in  pertinent  Arabic  that  we  had  better  go 
to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossible  to  return — 
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the  reception  could  not  be  worse.  A  wholesome  dread 
of  the  Druzes  had  fired  his  imagination.  He  talked 
of  them  as  ‘  the  black  man  ’  in  the  nursery  tale  that 
frightens  children,  and  the  dragon  that  gobbles  them  up. 

The  dervish  was  silent.  He  heard  everything  and 
said  nothing.  Our  sole  talkative  companion  was  the 
voluble  soldier  ;  even  the  servant  of  the  meddfe ,  who 
brought  in  the  supper,  took  away  the  dishes  without 
saying  more  than  was  necessary.  A  cloud  had  settled 
over  the  place.  We  felt  the  gloom,  despite  the  interest 
of  our  fellow  guest. 

We  were  anxious  to  depart  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  incident  of  the 
previous  night.  No  sooner  were  we  in  the  saddle 
than  a  number  of  people  came  to  implore  us  to  see 
the  wounded  man  again.  They  clung  to  my  stirrups, 
seized  my  horse’s  bridle,  and  tried  to  force  me  to 
return.  I  had  to  shake  them  off  and  ride  away,  ashamed 
of  my  helpless  condition.  We  rode  steadily  on,  without 
a  single  glance  behind  us,  until  we  had  crossed  a  hill 
that  separated  us  from  Sejerah  ;  even  then  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling-  remained. 

o 

M’zereib  was  reached  at  noon.  The  Governor  of 
the  province,  the  Mutaserif  of  El  Hauran,  happened  to 
be  there  on  our  arrival.  I  saw  him  in  a  little  general 
shop,  sitting  on  an  empty  soap-box,  the  first  of  its  kind 
that  had  ever  come  under  my  notice  beyond  Jordan. 
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Soap  is  not  a  commodity  of  universal  esteem.  We 

had  found  no  use  for  the  piece  we  carried  for  nearly 

a  week,  through  lack  of  water.  At  M’zereib  there  is 

a  pestilential  lake,  with  an  island  in  the  centre,  on 

which  stand  a  few  hovels.  A  street  of  shops  runs 

close  bv  the  shore,  and  cattle  wallow  in  the  mud.  We 
* 

should  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  bath  ;  but  though 
the  sun  was  pouring  its  fiercest  rays  upon  us,  we  could 
not  muster  enough  courage  to  enter  the  dark  and 
loathsome  pool. 

A  large  ruined  khan  is  the  only  object  of  interest- 
in  M’zereib,  beside  the  terminus  of  a  light  railway 
that  now  runs  to  Damascus,  until  the  Hadj  starts  on 
its  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  whole  place  is 
then  alive  with  people,  as  it  is  the  rallying  ground  of 
all  pilgrims  and  the  place  of  separation  for  many  friends 
and  relations. 

We  dined  in  the  shop  where  we  found  the  Mutaserif, 
and  then  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Edraa  (Edrei),  the 
most  interesting  town  in  Bashan,  once  the  capital  of 
Og,  its  king. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  OG,  THE  KING  OF  BASHAN 

i.  His  Capital,  Edraa  (Edrei) 

Edraa,  the  Edrei  of  the  Bible,  occupies  a  favourable 
position  on  a  plain  of  reddish  brown  soil,  formed  by 
decomposed  volcanic  ashes — the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of 
Basham  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Hauran,  the 
modern  name  of  this  region.  Everywhere  are  the  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  which  have  been  abandoned.  The 
stones  in  all  the  structures,  in  use  or  in  ruin,  are  old, 
and  the  elevated  site  of  the  present  city  is  entirely  due 
to  the  debris  on  which  it  stands.  A  valley,  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  separates  one  portion  of  the 
town  from  the  other.  Both  hills  are  occupied.  The 
Government  House,  a  modern  edifice,  is  a  very  prominent 
feature  ;  and  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  a  mosque, 
a  tall  square  mad  any ,  Roman  baths,  and  stones  con¬ 
taining  inscriptions  are  easily  noticed.  But  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  feature  ol  Edraa  is  its 
subterranean  town.  In  all  the  other  cities  of  Bashan 
the  sites  alone,  and  not  the  structures  that  rest  upon 
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them,  can  be  regarded  as  the  possessions  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  ;  but  in  Edraa,  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  people  that  walk  its  streets,  there  is  actually  the 
old  underground  city  of  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,* 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  ‘  giants  ’ 
of  Scripture  (Joshua  xiii.  12).  It  was  first  discovered 
and  partially  described  by  a  German  explorer,  Count 
Wetzstein,  and  has  since  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
his  fellow  countryman,  Herr  Schumacher,  who  traced 
its  winding  streets  and  corridors  from  the  entrance, 
through  a  stone  door,  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below 
the  ground.  He  says  :  ‘It  was  presumably  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  population  of  the  upper  town 
in  times  of  danger ;  and  the  people  were  thus  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  a  siege  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
for  as  long  as  their  magazines  were  filled  with  food, 
their  stables  with  cattle,  and  their  cisterns  with  water. 
If,  however,  the  enemy  had  found  out  how  to  cut  off 
their  supply  of  air,  by  covering  up  the  air-holes,  the  ' 
besieged  would  without  doubt  forthwith  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender  or  perish.’ 1 

Edraa  is  a  very  miserable  place,  although  its  5,000 
inhabitants,  its  Kaimakam  (local  governor),  and  govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  flourish.  Everywhere  was  dust,  black 
dust.  As  we  rode  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  gentle 
breeze  stirred  it  into  clouds.  On  reaching  the  top,  a 

1  Across  the  Jordan ,  p.  146. 
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strong  wind  swept  it  over  us  like  a  shower,  the  black 
particles  penetrating  everything  that  possessed  an 
opening,  and  alighting  on  every  surface,  including  our 
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perspiring  features.  We  were  glad  to  exchange  the 
objectionable  and  surcharged  atmosphere,  and  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  for  the  guest-chamber  of  Sheikh  Naif, 
the  head  of  a  rich  and  influential  family  that  extends 
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its  influence  beyond  the  town  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

A  very  imposing  gateway  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  sheikh’s  house,  through  which  we  passed  with 
alacrity  for  a  brief  rest  before  venturing  again  to  view 
the  sights  of  Edraa  in  its  clouds  of  dust.  The  chief 
was  absent.  A  Jewish  tinker  from  Damascus,  who 
was  repairing  his  lamps,  told  us  in  confidence  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Waly  of  Syria  to  call  tit  the  seraglio 
in  Damascus  and  explain  an  ‘  affair  of  blood.’  His  son 
Fadl,  who  wore  a  ‘  coat  of  many  colours  ’  (see  p.  38) 
surmounted  by  a  small  Damascene  jacket,  was  a  charming 
host,  and  dispensed  hospitality  in  a  very  fine  house  in 
magnificent  style.  A  large  courtyard,  with  benches  at 
the  side,  was  covered  by  trellis-work  and  a  trailing 
vine,  which  kept  off  the  sun  and  afforded  his  guests  a 
cool  and  shady  retreat. 

2.  Under  Escort 

Next  morning  we  were  informed  that  the  Kaimakam 
wished  to  see  us.  We  jocularly  interpreted  his  desire 
to  mean  an  invitation  to  breakfast.  I  begged  for  some 
water  to  make  myself  presentable,  but  was  told  it  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  water  was  very  scarce  ;  besides, 
the  sun  would  soon  be  hot,  and  I  could  then  wipe  my 
face,  for  it  would  be  wet  with  perspiration. 

Punctually  at  8  a.m.  we  stood  before  the  official 
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residence.  A  few  soldiers  were  chatting  in  groups  of 
three  and  four,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  superior 
personage  on  the  hill  upon  which  the  Government 
buildings  had  been  erected.  We  calmly  waited,  our 
appetites  growing  with  our  impatience  ;  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  Kaimakam,  and  we  had  no  provisions.  One 
hour  passed,  the  next  dragged  on,  the  morning  grew, 
breakfast  was  fading  into  lunch,  and  still  we  hungered 
for  a  sight  of  the  man  who  had  issued  an  invitation,  and 
then  forgot  his  guests. 

At  noon  the  great  man  appeared.  By  that 
time  a  crowd  had  assembled — some  for  legal  busi- 
ness,  others  on  affairs  relating  to  their  conduct  ; 
idlers  as  well,  who  merely  wanted  to  pass  the  time. 
All  with  one  accord  bowed  before  the  Governor,  and 
he,  with  a  glorious  wave  of  the  hand,  acknowledged 
the  general  salute.  We  were  ushered  by  the  porter  at 
the  door  into  an  apartment  whose  walls  were  bare  of 
pictures,  and  the  floor  of  seats.  At  one  end,  on  a 
raised  platform,  the  Kaimakam  had  spread  himself  out, 
as  far  as  convenience  would  allow  him,  on  an  arm¬ 
chair.  He  returned  our  salute,  called  for  two  more 
chairs,  offered  us  each  a  cigarette,  and  said  it  was  a 
very  fine  day.  We  agreed  with  some  reluctance, 
wondering  whether  he  referred  to  his  condition,  our 
situation,  or  the  weather,  because  all  the  days  are 
alike  in  an  Hauran  summer.  An  interchange  of  cornpli- 
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ments  followed,  and  our  business  was  presumably  over, 
the  porter  being  signalled  to  admit  the  next  person 
waiting  outside.  We  rose  to  say  good-bye,  and 
departed  more  hungry  than  before. 

Mohammed  and  Achmed  having  brought  the  horses, 
we  mounted  to  ride  away,  when  a  messenger  appeared 
with  an  intimation  that  we  could  not  go  without  an  escort, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  for  one  in  the  usual 
way.  I  dismounted  and  walked  off  to  see  the  Kaima- 
kam,  but  was  told,  on  reaching  the  door  of  his  room,  that 
I  could  not  enter  again  ;  if  I  desired  to  approach  him 
it  must  be  by  a  petition.  Whilst  debating  on  the 
unpleasant  turn  of  affairs,  the  Kadi  appeared  ;  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  he  was  a  native  of  Jaffa,  and  we 
had  mutual  friends  in  Jerusalem.  He  sympathized 
with  us,  saying  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  to 
proceed  at  once  to  a  scribe,  and  get  the  petition  written, 
officially  stamped,  and  presented,  or  our  difficulties 
would  grow  in  size  and  number.  We  followed  his 
advice,  spent  about  four  shillings  on  the  business,  and 
waited  for  the  result.  At  four  o’clock  a  rough-looking 
Bashi-bazouk,  a  Kurd,  informed  us  that  he  was  to 
guide  us  to  Bosrah.  In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  a 
village.  The  escort,  privately,  but  within  earshot  of 
Mohammed,  told  the  man  in  charge  of  the  guest- 
chamber  that  he  was  to  answer  no  questions  and  to  give 
the  same  notice  to  the  villagers.  The  effect  of  this 
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injunction  was  soon  apparent  in  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  men  and  the  curiosity  of  the  women.  We  were 
more  like  prisoners  than  travellers.  I  asked  one  man 
how  far  we  were  from  Bosrah.  He  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  place  ;  another  thought  it  was  three  days’ 
journey  away,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  even  the 
name  of  the  village  where  they  lived. 

Next  morning  we  turned  north-east  instead  of  south¬ 
east.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  direction  was  due  to 
the  orders  the  soldier  in  charge  of  us  had  received  on 
the  previous  day.  I  told  him  Bosrah  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plain,  and  checked  my  horse  to  turn  round. 
Thereupon  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  letter,  and  said 

he  had  to  deliver  it  and  us  at  Busrah  Hareer,  and 

not  at  Busrah  eski  Sham,  the  great  Bosrah.  We 
had  asked  to  go  to  Busrah,  and  to  Busrah  we  were 

going.  If  we  were  disposed  to  quarrel,  he  was  only 

one  against  four,  but  somebody  would  have  to  give 
an  account  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  He  would  be 
punished  for  failing  to  do  his  duty  if  he  did  not  get 
a  receipt  for  us  from  the  Kaimakarn  of  Busrah  Hareer. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  escape  detection  and 
lurther  detention  if  we  refused  to  ride  with  him. 

3.  Under  Guard 

I  had  been  warned  by  the  Kadi  of  Edraa  that  my 
men,  being  Ottoman  subjects,  might  be  detained  for 
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complicity  in  any  act  of  mine  that  displeased  the 
Government.  The  wiser  course,  therefore,  was  to 
continue  our  journey  to  Busrah  Hareer,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  with  the  Kaimakam.  I  was 
determined  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  breakfast  if  it  would 
not  endanger  the  safety  of  the  men  in  my  company. 
We  were  at  last  delivered  into  the  care  and  keeping  of 
the  Governor  of  Busrah  Hareer.  The  soldier  received 
his  papers,  and  we  our  quarters  in  an  old  house  adjoining 
the  residence  of  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  irregular 
horse,  all  of  whom  were  Circassians.  Our  horses  and 
baggage  were  all  put  under  guard,  but  our  liberty  to  go 
on  foot  without  them  was  not  curtailed.  Then  followed 
a  most  vexatious  delay. 

The  Kaimakam  was  a  gentlemanly  Turk  from 
Stamboul,  who  frankly  told  me  that  he  could  do  nothing 
without  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  Mutaserif  of 
El  Hauran,  whom  we  met  at  M’zereib.  When  they 
arrived  he  would  willingly  use  his  authority  for  our 
convenience.  Meanwhile  we  were  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable  and  stroll  about  the  town.  We  examined  it 
thoroughly,  and  copied  several  inscriptions  that  were  not 
included  in  the  oreat  work  of  Waddin^ton  and  De 
Vogue. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  towns  of  Bashan  that  is 
provoking.  The  same  distinctive  features,  with  little 
variation  of  detail,  are  found  in  all — the  large  reservoir 
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for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water,  ruined  churches 
(sometimes  used  as  mosques),  remains  of  many  elegant 
buildings,  lofty  houses,  all  of  basalt,  which  gives  a  town 
a  peculiarly  dismal  appearance. 

Busrah  Idareer  is  a  border-town  of  the  Lejah,  and 
this  fact,  with  our  unfortunate  position,  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  which  we  used  with  a  pleasure  that  often 
comes  through  compensating  circumstances.  Day  by 
day  passed  without  any  definite  understanding.  To 
break  the  spell  and  test  the  accuracy  of  my  imagination,  I 
mounted  my  horse  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  guard, 
and  rode  off.  A  couple  of  soldiers  quickly  followed  me,  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  my  sudden  departure  and  implore 
me  to  return,  as  I  had  not  said  goodbye  to  the 
Kaimakam.  A  more  vigilant  guard  was  put  over  my 
property.  We  were  virtually  prisoners,  as  I  had  feared. 
The  rest  of  our  stay  was  spent  in  the  Lejah,  which  I 
was  able  to  examine  more  effectively  on  foot  than 
mounted. 


CHAPTER  III 


EL  LEJAH,  THE  ARGOB  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  Argob  of  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  iii.  14),  now 
called  El  Lejah,  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  and 
favoured  by  nature  with  many  very  remarkable  physical 
features.  The  contour  of  its  surface  is  as  curious  as  the 
ruins  that  are  scattered  over  it  are  strange.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  isolated  lava-beds  in  the  world,  that  can  be 
distinguished  by  plainly  marked  outlines — a  mass  of 
black  rock,  that  issued  in  molten  form  from  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  spread  over  an  area  of  three 
hundred  square  miles,  to  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  on  the  great  plain  of  Bashan,  the  most 
northern  boundary  being  one  day’s  journey  south  of 
Damascus.  It  is  a  big  black  patch,  oval  in  shape,  with 
sharp,  jagged  edges  rising  above  the  plain  like  a  wall. 
It  may  be  viewed  from  every  side,  and  no  part  found 
that  does  not  clearly  belong  to  one  great  mass  of  rock. 
Its  limits  can  be  accurately  defined,  as  a  coarse  fringe  of 
rock  forms  an  insurmountable  border  along  the  fertile 
plain  on  which  it  has  been  deposited.  The  rugged 

boundary  significantly  indicates  the  origin  of  its  first 
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name.  Argob,  which  not  only  means  ‘  the  stony/  but 
‘  a  sharply  defined  border  or  girdle,  as  if  measured  by  a 
rope  ’  ( chebel ). 

From  the  mountain  on  the  south,  the  hill  of  Bashan, 
on  which  I  stood  to  view  the  scene  on  a  later  journey, 
it  looks  like  a  sea  of  black  stone,  with  billows  and 
waves  flecked  and  curled  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the  eye 
of  man  could  define  objects  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles,  it  would  seem  like  an  island  of  rocks,  surrounded 
by  the  reddish-brown  soil  of  the  rich  corn-lands  of 
Bashan,  around  which  any  man  could  ride  if  he  had 
three  days  to  spare. 

When  the  lava  was  first  poured  on  to  the  land  it 
suddenly  cooled  and  set,  and  in  many  places  there  are 
eddies  and  streams  that  have  been  hardened  as  they 
flowed.  During  this  cooling  process  it  cracked  ;  and 
fissures,  chasms,  seme  too  wide  to  cross,  and  caverns  of 
immense  size,  were  formed  in  the  molten  mass.  All 
these  have  added  to  the  safety  of  the  people  who  fixed 
their  habitations  in  this  stony  wilderness,  and  rendered 
them  at  all  times  secure  from  attack,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  passing  these  openings  in  the  rock.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  it  has  been 
an  impenetrable  stronghold.  The  natives  now  call  it 
‘  Kelat  Allah  ’ — i.e.  ‘  The  Fortress  of  God  ’ — because  it 
is  a  safe  and  sure  hiding-place  from  their  enemies.  This 
has  been  proved  as  recently  as  last  century.  When  the 
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Egyptian  Ibrahim  Pasha  tried  to  dislodge  the  Druzes, 
he  lost  15,000  men  in  the  attempt.  When  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha  was  Waly  of  Syria  and  wished  to  enforce 
conscription  amongst  the  people,  he  sent  5,000  men 
with  cannon  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  return  by  a 
brave  400.  It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  and  Soulout 
Arabs,  who  jealously  guard  the  entrances  to  their 
retreat,  and  keep  from  all  strangers  the  intricate  passes 
of  the  interior. 

The  Turkish  authority,  within  this  wilderness,  is  set 
at  nought.  Soldiers  fear  to  walk  out  of  sight  of  the 
barracks  built  on  the  border  to  check  the  predatory 
bands  that  issue  from  the  rocks.  The  whole  region  is  en- 
compassed  by  law,  but  the  rule  inside  is  that  of  the  chiefs. 

El  Lejah  was  known  in  the  earliest  biblical  times  as 
Argob,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Israelites,  and  this  portion  of  his 
territory  given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  called  Jair,  its  conqueror,  who  took  all 
the  country  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14).  Though  it  was 
taken  by  Jair,  apparently  some  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Geshurites,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  its  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses  (Joshua  xiii.  13)  ;  and  in  their  dwellings  Absalom, 
whose  mother,  Maacah,  was  ‘the  daughter  of  Talmai, 
king  of  Geshur  ’  (2  Sam.  iii.  3),  sought  and  found 
refuge  when  he  (led  from  home  after  the  murder  of 
Amnon,  until  the  anger  ol  his  father  was  appeased. 
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In  the  Roman  period,  a  brigand  chief  named  Zeno- 
dorus  occupied  this  region,  and,  with  his  turbulent 
followers,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  outlying 

population  when 
they  issued  forth 
from  their  abode 
in  the  rocks. 
To  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity, 
because  they 
could  not  be 
subdued,  their 
leader  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor 
of  the  district, 
in  order  that  his 
people  might  be 
brought  under 
the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Empire. 
Their  depreda¬ 
tions,  however, 

A  STONE  DOOR  IN  BASHAN  •  i  i 

continued,  and 

Herod  the  Great,  when  he  became  ruler  of  Judea, 

established  a  military  station  in  the  mountains  on  the 

* 

south  to  place  some  check  on  their  raids  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory.  At  this  time  it  was  known  as 
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Trachonitis,  merely  a  Greek  translation  of  its  former 
name,  and  we  read  in  Luke  iii.  1  that  it  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

O  n  the 
advent  o  f 
Christian  rule 
and  influence 
it  assumed  a 
different  as¬ 
pect,  as  far  as 
the  appearance 
of  the  ruins 
will  admit  of 
conjecture. 

The  large 
number  of  in- 
scriptions 
show  that 
many  churches 
were  erected, 
and  crosses  on 
the  stones  of 
the  houses 

lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  followers 
of  Christ.  It  then  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Bosrah, 
the  name  of  its  capital  city,  now  called  Busrah  eski  Sham, 
which  contained  thirty-three  bishoprics,  more  limited  in 
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extent  than  the  territory  overseen  by  an  English  bishop  ; 
and  from  authentic  records,  and  the  names  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  we  gather  that  some  of  the  border-towns  of 
Trachonitis  were  included  in  the  list.  The  deserted 
towns  of  the  interior  have  not  the  conspicuous  signs 
of  religion  so  often  seen  on  the  border  —  further  evidence 
of  the  difference  between  the  character  of  the  people 
that  lived  within  and  those  that  dwelt  without. 

In  the  seventh  century  a  blight  fell  on  the  land  with 
the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  ever  since  that  time  the 
towns  have  had  a  desolate  look.  Even  those  occupied 
by  the  people  differ  but  slightly  from  others  that  are 
entirely  deserted.  Houses  stand  as  on  the  day  when 
the  Christians  tied,  so  that  very  little  change  has  been 
made  by  the  incoming  tenants,  as  many  dwellings  are 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  repair. 

The  towns  are  built  entirely  of  basaltic  rock,  which 
is  greyish  black.  Doors  and  windows  are  all  composed 
of  the  same  material.  They  are  very  massive,  usually 
more  than  three  inches  thick.  A  hole  in  the  lintel-stone 
above,  and  another  in  the  lower  stone  of  the  doorway, 
serve  for  the  pivots  of  the  door.  Grooves  on  each  side 
show  that  bars  are  required  for  fastening  them.  In  some 
cases  the  door  is  double  and  well  and  carefully  polished, 
though  not  as  smooth  as  marble,  as  the  basalt  resembles 
hard,  black  sponge.  Even  knockers  are  found  in  the 
form  of  a  hand,  and  imitation  bolts,  all  of  stone.  The 
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windows  own  a  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  which  exhibit 
the  rare  skill  of  artistic  workmen,  who  were  fond  of 
geometrical  forms,  which  they  cut  in  the  stones  before 
they  were  built  in  the  walls.  The  most  common  pattern 
is  made  of  round  and  square  holes. 

The  houses  were  generally  built  with  more  than  one 
story,  and  sometimes  three.  When  this  occurs  the  upper 
floor  is  supported  by  a  central  pillar  and  long  stones, 
which  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  room.  The 
second  or  third  floor  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on 
the  outside  of  the  building. 

When  first  these  ruins  were  discovered  they  attracted 
very  little  attention,  but  in  later  years  a  very  eloquent 
writer  identified  them  without  the  delay  of  careful 
investigation  as  some  of  the  cities  of  the  ‘  giants,’  whose 
homes  he  believed  stood  to-day  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  when  they  were  first  built.  A  storm  of  criticism 
followed  the  popularity  of  his  description.  Since  then 
the  objections  have  been  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  while  the  title,  at  least,  of  the  book  has 
remained  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
land  of  Bashan.  Subsequent  knowledge  has  to  a  certain 
extent  confirmed  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  critics — 
not  wholly,  because  some  of  them  fell  into  the  opposite 
error  and  emphatically  declared  that  the  dismantled 
towns  had  absolutely  no  connexion  with  the  remote  past, 
but  were  the  erections  of  a  Christian  age.  There  can  be 
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no  doubt  that  the  sites  existed  before  the  Hebrews 
entered  Canaan.  I  have  diligently  studied  both  sides 
of  the  controversy,  and  carefully  examined  many  of  the 
ruined  towns  ;  and  believe  both  the  sites  and  stones 
belong  to  that  period  of  history  associated  with  the 
name  of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan. 

While  cities  built  chiefly  of  combustible  material 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  and  laid  utterly  waste  by 
invading  armies,  these  stone-built  towns  that  trusted 
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in  doors  and  windows  of  the  same  substance  may 
have  been  demolished,  but  the  hard  black  basalt 
could  never  be  consumed.  Foundations  laid  on  solid 
rock  would  be  preserved,  and  the  stones  of  the  buildings, 
lying  ready  for  use,  formed  into  other  dwellings.  As 
the  Lejah  is  in  most  parts  unapproachable,  the  existing 
roads  cut  out  of  solid  stone  would  be  used  again, 
not  only  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making 
others,  but  also  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  place  by 
keeping  the  entrances  as  few  as  possible. 

Numberless  towns  lie  close  together,  a  sign  of  a 
thickly  populated  district  that  has  no  equal  in  the  land. 
The  size  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  public  buildings  still 
seen  in  their  midst,  indicated  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  people  that  is  beyond  comparison  with  any  portion  of 
Palestine.  I  write  from  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
land,  having  been  through  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Jordan. 
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The  wilderness  of  rocks  has  its  cultivated  portions. 
The  storms  of  wind,  carrying-  the  minute  particles  of  dust 
that  are  so  prevalent  in  the  summer  season,  sweep  over 
the  ragged  surface,  and  their  spent  energy  has  left  during 
the  past  centuries  a  considerable  amount  of  alluvial  soil 
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in  the  little  plains  and  valleys.  Although  they  are 
never  larger  than  a  garden-patch,  they  are  carefully 
cultivated,  and  repay  the  industrious  owner  with  an 
abundant  harvest.  There  are  springs  of  crystal  water, 
but  the  supply  is  insufficient.  This  deficiency,  however, 
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is  made  up  by  numbers  of  deep  wells,  cisterns,  and 
reservoirs.  Cattle  are  kept,  and  a  wiry  breed  of  horses 
that  never  wear  shoes,  though  they  can  gallop  over  the 
rocks  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  other  animals  on  a 
sandy  plain. 

All  the  towns  are  alike,  and  a  picture  of  one  town 
will  answer  almost  as  well  for  another.  The  general 
appearance  is  the  same,  though  a  little  difference  may 
be  observed  on  closer  inspection  in  some  of  the  larger 
buildings. 

In  one  of  the  cities,  Ezraa,  I  heard  the  following 
account  of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  even  sat  in  his 
house,  according  to  my  informant,  who  owned  the 
property.  He  called  him  ‘  Ibrahim  el  Haurani’  (Abraham, 
of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Hauran).  He  was  a  great  and 
brave  chieftain,  who  was  so  big,  his  boot  could  hold 
seventy-two  measures  of  corn. 

Many  curious  legends  of  Old  Testament  characters 
still  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  say  they  can  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time 
when  Christian  influence  prevailed  in  the  land  ;  since 
then,  they  have  probably  been  turned  and  twisted  into 
fabulous  stories  of  wonderful  men. 

i.  Off  to  Damascus 

Our  detention  in  Busrah  Hareer  continued,  in  spite 
of  my  repeated  visits  to  the  telegraph  office,  until  I 
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casually  remarked  that  I  intended  to  go  to  Damascus. 
A  message  soon  came  that  restored  our  equanimity, 
released  our  animals,  and  caused  us  to  prepare  lor  a 
move.  I  believe  that  permission  would  not  have  been 
given  to  depart  so  long  as  I  persisted  in  my  desire  to 
visit  Jebel  Druze  or  ride  through  the  Lejah.  As  soon 
as  I  was  willing  to  abandon  the  project,  there  was  no 
longer  need  to  keep  us.  We  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Damascus  without  an  escort  to  see  us 
safely  deposited  at  the  door  of  an  hotel.  I  agreed  to 
this  arrangement,  to  get  away,  although  my  time  had 
been  profitably  spent  ;  but  the  men  with  me  by  no 
means  relished  the  ignoble  position  they  were  compelled 
to  endure,  and  I  heartily  sympathized  with  them,  and 
chafed  under  the  power  that  compelled  me  to  submit  to 
a  guard  over  my  own  property.  Throughout  the  whole 
affair  the  Kaimakam  of  Busrah  Hareer  acted  in  a  most 
courteous  manner,  treating  us  well  in  every  way  except 
in  the  one  which  every  man  resents. 

2.  Released 

We  were  free  at  last,  and  really  enjoyed  the  next 
stage  of  our  journey  to  Ezraa,  the  rival  of  Edraa  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan,  another  border-town  of  the  Lejah.  A  muddy 
pool  of  water,  in  spite  of  its  discoloured  appearance, 
looked  tempting  here,  until  we  heard  that  a  young 
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German  explorer  had  lost  his  life  while  bathing,  through 
his  foot  being  caught  between  two  stones  at  the  bottom. 
The  risk  and  mud  combined  quickly  dispersed  the  wish 
to  enjoy  a  splash,  although  we  were  in  the  predicament 
that  existed  a  week  ago.  As  we  had  no  looking-glass, 
we  could  not  see  ourselves  as  others  saw  us  — only  one 
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looks — and  we  were  too  polite  to  pass  remarks — that 
we  let  the  matter  rest.  Still,  a  lingering  desire  remained 
for  a  plunge  in  some  cold  water. 

We  lost  no  time  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Three 
nights  we  continued  in  the  Lejah,  two  days  on  the  road, 
till  we  arrived  at  Kisweh  and  the  first  sight  of  one  of 
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the  rivers  of  Damascus,  the  Pharpar  ;  but  we  were  now 
too  near  to  make  a  change  in  our  toilet,  though  it  might 
have  prevented  the  difficulty  we  encountered  at  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  Victoria,  where  admission  was  at  first 
refused  on  account  of  our  unpresentable  persons. 

Our  escort,  a  very  civil  and  obliging  Circassian 
cavalryman,  departed  ;  our  horses  were  taken  to  the 
stables,  where  Achmed  and  Mohammed  remained  ;  while 
we  went  with  our  baggage  to  a  room  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  raiment,  which  we  took  with  us  in  a 
carriage  to  the  nearest  Turkish  bath,  one  of  the  manv 
luxurious  appointments  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DAMASCUS 

There  is  a  secret  charm  about  Damascus  that  cannot 
be  described.  It  affects  all  who  enjoy  the  impressive 
calm  of  the  slow  and  silent  East,  where  a  sensuous  and 
indulgent  atmosphere,  with  its  grace  and  beauty  of  a 
truly  Oriental  kind,  soothes  the  weary  with  the  gift  of 
rest.  A  story  current  among  the  people  concerning 
Mohammed  says,  that  when  he  saw  the  city  lying  at  his 
feet,  after  many  days  of  toilsome  travel,  he  exclaimed, 

‘  Only  one  paradise  is  allowed  to  man,  and  mine  is  fixed 
above,’  and  so  he  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  desert. 

The  favourite  description  of  Esh  Sham,  the  native 
name  of  Damascus,  is  ‘  a  pearl  set  in  emeralds.’ 

The  most  sublime  view  is  from  the  heights  above 
the  city,  on  the  south-west.  It  will  reveal  the  long- 
sustained  source  of  its  prosperity  and  influence,  from 
a  period  of  antiquity  more  remote  than  the  history  of 
any  other  city  of  equal  distinction.  Its  minarets,  domes, 
and  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  verdure, 
permeated  by  innumerable  streams  from  the  rivers  of 
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Damascus,  like  veins  and  arteries  through  which  flows 
the  vivifying  power  that  fills  the  city  with  its  throbbing 
life.  Beyond  the  fringe  of  green  there  lies  a  trackless 
desert. 

Damascus  is  the  true  type  of  an  Oriental  city,  with 
narrow,  picturesque  streets  that  in  no  way  reveal  to  the 
wayfarer  the  probable  luxury  behind  the  walls.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  are  marvels  of  adornment  ;  fountains 
play  in  marble  basins  in  their  courts,  embowered  in 
orange-trees  and  tropical  flowering  plants.  The  bazaars 
are  known  all  over  the  world  ;  each  of  them  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  article  sold  within. 

The  ‘  Street  called  Straight,’  an  authentic  locality 
connected  with  St.  Paul,  is  still  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  city,  showing  the  remains  of  its  Corinthian 
colonnade ;  and  the  place  where  the  great  Apostle 
escaped  by  being  let  down  from  the  wall  (Acts  ix.  25) 
is  shown  by  the  guides,  who  invariably  possess  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exact  spots  of  remarkable  occurrences 
most  useful  for  the  travellers  requiring  their  direction. 

The  most  imposing  structure  in  the  city  is  the  Great 
Mosque.  A  disastrous  fire  some  years  ago  destroyed 
many  interesting  features  of  this  structure.  But  as  long 
as  its  walls  remain,  however  altered,  its  history  will  be 
sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  regard  with 
favour  these  monuments  of  antiquity  that  tell  us  of  the 
work  of  the  people  who  have  passed  away.  Three 
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epochs  of  history  are  represented  by  three  periods  of 
architecture.  Massive  portions  on  the  south  and  west 
point  to  Grecian  or  Roman  times,  when  it  was  a  heathen 
temple.  For  three  centuries  it  was  the  cathedral  church 
of  Syria.  A  noble  inscription  in  Greek,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Damascus,  has  during  1,200  years  of  Moslem 
supremacy  eloquently  spoken  from  the  wall  of  the 
mosque  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  :  ‘  Thy  kingdom, 
O  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion 
endureth  throughout  all  generations.’ 


CHAPTER  V 

A  RIDE  TO  BAALBEC 

On  the  clay  after  my  arrival  in  Damascus  I  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Waly  of  Syria,  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  country  through  which  we  had  passed. 
He  apologized  for  the  treatment  I  had  received  in  the 
Hauran,  and  offered  to  do  anything,  except  allow  me 
to  return,  to  make  amends  for  any  trouble  that  had 
interfered  with  my  pleasure.  He  suggested  that  I 
should  oro  to  Baalbec  after  I  had  exhausted  the  delights 
of  Damascus,  and  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Kaimakam,  with  a  special  permit  to  photograph 
the  ruins,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  reason  for  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  diplomatic  complications  arising  from  loss 
by  travellers  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  opening  chapter,  p.  13. 

Very  reluctantly  I  turned  my  back  on  Esh  Sham, 
with  its  teeming  bazaars  and  streets  of  jostling,  many- 
coloured  crowds,  and  rode  along  the  coach  road  to 
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Damma.  From  thence,  with  a  boy  from  the  village 

as  a  guide,  we  turned  up  the  bare  hills  that  separated 
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us  from  the  beautiful  Wady  Barada.  Down  the  rocky 
side  we  rode,  then  up  the  valley — passing  village  after 
village  with  their  gardens  of  pomegranate,  fig,  walnut, 
apple,  quince,  peach,  and  apricot  trees — under  tall 
poplars,  along  the  winding  paths  of  the  hill-sides  to 
the  fountain  of  Ain  Fijeh.  Here,  even  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  the  waters  rushed  with  torrent  force  from 
beneath  the  massive  stones  of  a  ruined  temple  ;  hissing 
and  spitting  as  huge  blocks  of  masonry  barred  the 
progress  of  this  fountain  of  the  Barada,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Damascus,  the  Abana. 

Sometimes  the  valley  was  wide,  affording  space 
for  gardens  ;  then  it  narrowed  to  make  a  gorge  ;  again 
it  changed  for  forest  growth,  as  if  Nature  had  desired 
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to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all.  We  pushed  on  after  a 
short  rest  beside  the  foaming  stream,  as  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  disappear  before  we  had  found  a  place 
to  sleep.  At  last  we  reached  a  khan ,  a  roadside  inn 
where  there  is  no  beverage  stronger  than  coffee,  but 
very  poor  accommodation,  where  we  stalled  our  horses 
with  a  good  meal.  The  company  in  an  Eastern  caravan¬ 
serai  being  varied,  and  of  a  character  too  much  inclined 
for  intimate  acquaintance  to  suit  the  comfort  of  sensitive 
people,  who  do  not  appreciate  their  attention,  we  ate  a 
hearty  supper  under  a  verandah,  and  slept  comfortably 
in  the  open  air  with  our  saddlebags  for  pillows,  beneath 
the  hill  on  which  is  built  the  traditional  tomb  of  Abel. 
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Our  host  informed  us  that,  years  ago — he  could  not 
recount  the  number — when  Cain  had  killed  his  brother, 
he  knew  not  where  to  put  his  body.  For  forty  clays 
he  carried  it  with  him,  resting  through  fatigue  on  the 
hill  ab  ove  us.  His  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the  din 
of  battle — the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  two  crows 
engaged  in  deadly  strife.  Cain  became  interested, 
watching  with  fevered  gaze  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
wondering  doubtless  what  would  follow  the  end  of  the 
struggle.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  nor  was  his 
patience  unrewarded  ;  for  as  soon  as  one  black  combatant 
rolled  on  its  back,  the  victor  commenced  to  scratch  up 
the  earth  until  there  was  a  hole  bio-  enough  to  hide 
its  enemy  and  its  crime.  Cain  no  longer  sighed  in  sad 
despair,  but  set  to  work  in  haste  to  put  beneath  the 
ground  the  burden  that  had  become  so  heavy,  while 
he  had  grown  so  weary  with  his  load. 

We  rode  off  before  breakfast,  with  our  hands  full 
of  a  pennyworth  of  grapes  that  had  been  purchased 
the  night  before,  past  Suk  el  Wady  Barada,  in  the 
district  of  ancient  Abilene  (Luke  iii.  i),  through  a 
narrow  gorge  with  beetling  crags  jutting  from  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  side.  In  a  recess  behind  this  mountain  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Abila  still  exist,  where  portions 
of  the  rock-cut  aqueducts  made  by  Zenobia  to  carry 
water  to  Palmyra,  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness  (i  Kings 
ix.  1 8),  lie  open  and  useless.  One  of  the  two  life- 
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giving  streams  of  Damascus  was  still  in  company  with 
us,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  road  we 
were  taking.  We  watched  it  on  our  left,  and  saw  it 
falling  down  the  side  of  a  hill  from  its  source  in  the 
basin  above.  This  stream  that,  strengthened  by  the 
fountain  of  Ain  Fijeh,  transforms  a  desert  into  a 
smiling  garden,  early  begins  its  useful  career,  turning 
a  cornmill  with  its  falling  water  before  it  runs  to  give 
new  life  along  its  course.  After  taking  a  permanent 
picture  of  it  with  a  camera,  we  rode  through  some 
green  lanes  with  English-looking  hedgerows  to  Zebdany 
and  breakfast. 

The  course  of  our  journey  led  us  along  some  very 
pleasant  valleys  to  Yafoofeh.  From  thence  we  ascended 
the  mountains  to  the  Beka’a,  the  plain  that  separates 
the  Lebanon  from  the  Anti-Lebanon,  which,  according 
to  local  names  and  the  information  of  the  natives, 
seems  to  have  been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
ancient  Nimrod  and  the  residence  of  other  primaeval 
men.  Having  accepted  Cain’s  history  we  were  prepared 
for  anything  else,  when  lo  !  we  arrived  at  Neby  Sheet 
(the  prophet  Seth) — not  ‘  Nely  Street,’  as  it  is  printed 
in  my  account  of  this  country  in  Dr.  Lunn’s  Guide  to 
the  Mediterranean ,  p.  226. 

We  now  began  to  feel  tired  and  longed  for  the  night, 
which  appeared  to  be  advancing  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
East.  We  had  been  often  told  by  the  people  we  had 
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met  that  we  should  reach  our  destination  by  sundown, 
and,  being  ignorant  of  the  way,  we  were  pleased  to 
believe  it.  But  the  mountains  on  our  left  hid  the  sun 
from  us  before  we  had  ridden  far  past  Abou  Sheet,  and 
left  us  to  stumble  along  in  the  darkness.  We  seemed 
either  to  ride  round  or  meet  many  villages.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  we  had  passed.  They 
differ  very  much  from  an  English  hamlet ;  even  wffien 
invisible  their  position  is  recognized  by  the  sense  of 
smell. 

One  universal  odour  is  prevalent,  especially  before 
a  meal.  A  village  can  then  be  scented  from  afar,  as  the 
burning  of  dried  dung,  the  fuel  of  the  bakeries,  fills 
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the  air  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  horses,  sensible 
beasts,  know  both  time  and  place,  and  turn  their  noses 
in  the  direction  of  its  fragrance.  This  accounts  for  our 
delay  in  the  darkness.  At  last,  however,  we  gained  the 
Shtaura  road,  and,  nodding  in  our  saddles,  entered 
Baalbec. 

I  called  next  morning  on  the  Kaimakam,  who  was 
not  quite  so  pleased  with  my  letter  as  I  should  have 
wished.  After  a  little  delay  he  sent  a  soldier  with  me, 
to  see  that  I  did  not  put  any  of  the  ruins  in  my  pocket — 
a  wise  precaution,  for  how  many  pieces  of  carving 
now  repose  as  paper-weights  in  America,  and  perhaps 
in  England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  ;  but  if 
the  story  of  the  watchman  in  charge  of  the  ‘  ancient 
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glories  ’  can  be  credited,  there  must  be  an  innumerable 
array.  The  Acropolis,  he  assured  me,  had  often  been 
used  as  a  shooting-gallery  by  men  with  revolvers,  who 
were  able  to  disfimjre  the  ornamentation  of  the  cornices 

O 

and  capitals,  even  if  they  could  not  knock  off  some 
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pieces  to  stow  away  in  their  baggage  for  exhibition  at 
home. 

Before  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  photo- 
graph!  ng  the  temples,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
view  the  quarry  from  whence  the  stones  had  been  taken 
for  building  them,  and  thus  begin  at  the  beginning. 
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One  stone  is  still  there,  left  behind,  where  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  remain,  as  it  would  require  the  combined  strength 
of  40,000  men  to  move  it,  according  to  the  measure¬ 
ments  and  calculations  of  M.  de  Saulcv.  It  had  been 

* 

carefully  cut  ready  for  fixing  in  position,  perhaps  for 
a  new  wall— the  stones  in  the  original  structure,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  outer  wall,  63  feet  and  64 
feet  long,  and  14  feet  thick,  being  insufficient  in  size  for 
the  big  ideas  of  Phoenician  builders.  But  how  they 
could  move  a  solid  mass,  73  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and 
13  feet  in  depth,  is  more  than  any  eminent  engineer 
of  our  own  day  has  been  able  to  tell  us.  And  yet 
stones  of  these  vast  proportions  were  actually  built  in 
the  wall  of  the  old  temple. 

The  origin  of  Baalbec  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  Arabic  historians  assert,  according  to  a  local 
o-uide-book,  that  ‘  after  the  flood  had  overwhelmed  all 
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the  earth,  and  changed  its  surface,  it  destroyed  also  the 
great  building:  of  Baalbec,  the  only  refuse  of  Cain.  And 
when  Nimrod  ruled  over  Lebanon,  he  sent  giants  to 
rebuild  the  fortress  of  Baalbec.’  A  good  deal  of  specu 
lation  about  the  name  has  produced  no  definite  result. 
As  a  last  resource  it  has  been  suggested,  among  other 
solutions  of  the  difficulty,  that  Baalbec  is  the  Baal  Gad 
referred  to  in  Joshua  xi.  17.  We  are  only  certain  about 
the  first  part  of  the  name,  evidently  intended  to  denote 
a  sacred  city  for  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  ‘  God  of 
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the  Sun.’  Subsequent  history  has  proved  this  beyond 
the  bounds  of  conjecture..  It  first  belonged  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  have  left  for  our  admiration  the  colossal 
blocks  of  stone  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Heliopolis,  the  ‘  City  of  the 
Sun/  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  when  they  took  the  city. 
They  adopted  the  same  site  for  their  temple,  probably 
reconstructing  the  one  that  had  already  existed.  The 
same  situation  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  a  similar 
purpose,  when  the  city  fell  into  their  hands  and  became 
a  Roman  colony.  The  magnificent  ruins,  now  the  chief 
objects  of  attraction  offered  to  the  sightseer,  represent 
the  building  operations  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  erected 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  second  century,  said  by  John 
Malala  of  Antioch,  a  seventh-century  writer,  to  have 
been  ‘  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.’  The  Temple 
ot  the  Sun,  and  probably  the  circular  Temple  of  Venus, 
were  built  in  the  same  reign . 

The  idolatrous  rites  of  the  inhabitants  were  as  well 
known  as  their  temples.  Records  of  their  terrible 
atrocities,  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  worship,  are 
extant.  An  inscription  I  noted  at  the  foot  of  a  statue 
read  when  translated,  ‘  Julia,  be  happy.’  Here  was  food 
for  thought,  indeed.  Happiness  was  not  a  universal 
product  of  what  I  am  afraid  were  the  bad  old  days. 
The  worship  of  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  ‘  Pleasure  ’  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  being  accompanied  by  shame- 
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ful  licentiousness  and  vice.  At  one  period  of  its  history 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  three 
negroes  at  every  feast  of  this  ‘  goddess.’  But  even  this 
was  a  time  of  rest  and  quietness,  compared  with  a  later 
day.  The  persecution  of  Christians  was  the  favourite 
recreation  of  the  worshippers  of  Venus.  One  Cyril  had 
been  the  leader  in  the  crusade  against  idolatry  when 
Constantine  was  turning  temples  into  churches,  or 
levelling  them  with  the  ground.  The  opportunity  offered 
by  the  accession  of  his  heathen  successor,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  was  eagerly  seized  by  certain  fierce  spirits 
who  disliked  the  restraint  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
according  to  a  local  historian,  whose  little  book  can 
be  purchased  at  the  hotel,  ‘  had  much  spite  against  Cyril, 
and  with  great  enmity  resolved  to  put  him  to  death. 
They  opened  his  stomach,  took  out  his  liver,  and 

devoured  it  whilst  it  was  still  throbbing.’  Truly  a 
gruesome  affair,  and  one  not  calculated  to  impress  a 
visitor  with  the  amiability  of  former  residents. 

The  most  important  building,  originally,  has  the 

least  to  show  of  itself.  There  is  first  an  hexagonal 

court  ;  on  its  sides  were  chambers,  one  of  which  can 

now  be  seen  over  the  most  northern  gateway  leading 
into  the  Great  Court  or  Pantheon.  This  is  rectangular. 
On  its  sides  exedrae  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  order ; 
over  the  recesses  a  richly  carved  entablature  runs  ;  but 
the  columns  and  statues  are  all  orone.  In  the  middle 
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of  the  court,  raised  above  the  surrounding  level,  Con¬ 
stantine  erected  his  basilica  over  the  old  sacrificial 
altar  of  the  pagans.  On  the  west  are  the  remains  of 
the  grand  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  gave  the  city  its 
name.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  cella,  and  only  six 
out  of  fifty-eight  Corinthian  columns  of  the  peristyle 
are  left.  These,  however,  are  sufficiently  massive — 
75  feet  high,  including  pedestal  and  capital,  with  en¬ 
tablature  and  cornice  89  feet,  and  7  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter — for  us  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
architectural  and  sculptural  conception. 

On  the  south  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  standing  on  a  lower  level,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  best-preserved  monuments  in  the  country. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  being  227 
feet  long  and  1 1  7  feet  wide.  The  peristyle  consisted 
of  forty-six  columns,  each  65  feet  high,  with  pedestal 
and  capital  ;  diameter  at  the  base  6  feet  3  inches,  at 
the  top  5  feet  8  inches.  Over  the  pedestals  is  a  richly 
ornamented  entablature,  and  a  still  more  magnificent 
cornice.  The  distance  between  the  columns  of  the 
peristyle  and  the  wall  of  the  cella  is  3  yards.  The 
entablature  is  joined  to  the  cella  by  a  beautiful  ceiling, 
divided  into  hexagons  and  lozenges,  alternately,  with 
figured  centrepieces  representing  gods  and  goddesses, 
encompassed  by  smaller  ones  and  garlands  of  flowers 
carved  in  relief.  The  northern  facade  is  in  the  best 
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state  of  preservation,  nine  columns  standing  in  situ. 
On  the  west  only  three  columns  remain,  with  portions 
of  others.  Two  fluted  pillars  stand  on  the  south. 

Around  the  Great  Portal  of  the  temple  runs  a 
delicately  carved  border  of  fruit,  Powers,  and  vine- 
leaves.  The  lintel  contains  small  figures  varying  in 
height,  with  bunches  of  grapes  in  their  hands.  Above 
this  is  a  frieze  ol  scroll-work  and  acanthus  leaves. 
One  of  the  three  stones  supporting  the  lintel  has  been 
displaced  ;  the  whole  is  now  kept  in  position  by  an 
unsightly  prop. 

Remains  of  some  interest  and  importance  are  scattered 
in  various  directions  ;  but  compared  with  the  two  great 
temples  and  the  massive  stones  they  are  very  in¬ 
significant. 

Our  visit  to  Baalbec  was  made  more  pleasant  by 
its  situation,  picturesque  scenery,  green  meadows,  a 
fine  avenue  of  willows,  and  streams  of  crystal  water, 
on  which  the  eyes  may  rest  in  refreshment  after  the 
sun-odare  on  the  blocks  of  stone. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A  PICNIC  AT  THE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a  September  day 
we  rode  joyously  along  the  plain  to  Deir  el  Ahmar, 
the  very  picturesque-looking  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  range  of  hills.  From  thence  we  mounted  a  very 
jagged  path,  filled  with  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  stones,  and  bordered  by  the  customary  vineyards. 

At  length  we  reached  the  long  sweep  of  the  last 
valley,  winding  by  the  foot  of  a  grey-looking  mountain, 
one  side  green  and  pleasant,  the  other  bare  and  grim. 
Riding  along  the  tortuous  path,  we  drew  rein  at  Ain 
Ata,  a  scattered  village  halfway  between  Baalbec  and 
the  cedars,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  alighted 
at  the  sheikh’s  house,  the  most  uncomfortable  and  cheer¬ 
less  dwelling  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  enter. 

In  the  morning  our  guide  from  Baalbec  was  dismissed 
with  a  medgedieh  (35-.  4 d.),  and  as  he  rode  homeward  we 
turned  up  the  mountain,  stopping  awhile  at  a  spring  of 
limpid  water,  clear  as  crystal  and  as  cold  as  ice.  Here 
we  enjoyed  a  comfortable  wash,  water  not  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  provision  for  guests  in  the  sheikh’s  house, 
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and  partook  of  a  second  breakfast  before  making  the 
final  ascent  of  a  monotonous  zigzag  road,  always  up  a 
weary,  beaten  way. 

After  three  and  a  half  hours  of  real  hard  work,  we 
reached  a  field  of  frozen  snow  on  a  little  shelving  plain 
near  the  top.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  but  a  bitter 
cold  wind  blew  in  piercing  gusts  across  the  summit. 
Hungry  and  thirsty,  we  sat  on  some  stones,  ate  our 
lunch,  and  washed  it  down  with  copious  draughts  of 
melted  snow. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  discussions  about 
perpetual  snow  on  Lebanon.  Some  people,  pretending 
to  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  experience,  have 
strenuously  denied  its  existence  in  summer,  while  others 
have  maintained  that  it  could  be  found  all  the  year 
round.  Here,  then,  on  September  22,  was  a  snowfield, 
in  places  two  yards  thick,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  snow  begins 
to  fall  again  early  in  October,  we  concluded  that  there 
is  perpetual  snow  on  Mount  Lebanon.  A  similar  ex¬ 
perience  on  Mount  Hermon  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  when 
bear-hunting  in  a  former  September,  directed  our  con¬ 
siderations  to  the  same  conclusion. 

We  looked  down  the  mountain,  back  on  the  toilsome 
ascent,  beyond  the  valley  of  Ain  Ata,  to  the  plain  of 
Coele-Syria  and  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  giant 
H  ermon  reared  his  rugged  crest.  A  fine  perspective  of 
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SNOWFIELD  ON  MOUNT  LEBANON 


mountain  chain  met  our  view,  running  north  and  south, 
with  lateral  offsets  of  craggy  hill-ridge,  broken  by  wady, 
ravine,  and  gorge,  all  tending  towards  one  common 

object,  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  shore 
and  sea — a  noble 
prospect,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view, 
that  well  repaid 
the  toil  and  the 
trouble.  A  1 1 
our  exertionsand 
our  difficulties 
were  forgotten 
in  that  long  look. 
We  saw  all 
gradations  of 
climate.  Our 
range  of  vision 
embraced  every 
form  of  ground, 
coast  and  inland 


scenery,  moun¬ 
tain  and  hill, 

fertile  plain  and  rich  valley,  oasis  and  desert,  rock 
and  precipice,  fountain  and  spring,  river,  rivulet,  and 
torrent,  swamp  and  lake  and  sea. 
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The  whole  of  Syria  was  at  our  feet,  and  no  de¬ 
scription  can  adequately  convey  the  impression  produced. 
No  mind  can  fully  grasp  the  importance  in  the  history 
of  mankind  of  this  small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  ;  and 
no  better  view  can  be  obtained  to  assist  the  imamna- 

O 

tion  in  bringing  into  focus  the  various  historical 
events  that  have  been  enacted  on  this  strip  of  earth, 
than  from  a  spur  of  Jebel  Mukmel,  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  to  increase  the  appreciation,  no  better 
training  can  be  found  than  the  steep  ascent  of  its 
ragged  slope. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  peak, 
looking  on  the  other  side.  Bare,  ashen  grey  hills  were 
followed  by  lower  ridges,  terraced  with  green,  till  the 
last  one  dipped  into  the  waters  of  the  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  great  gorge  of  the  holy  Kadisha  was 
cleft  below  us,  from  whence  flowed  valley  after  valley 
clothed  with  banks  of  trees,  to  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
that  shimmered  in  the  sun.  We  slowly  descended,  until 
a  turn  in  the  road  exposed  to  our  view  what  appeared 
at  so  great  a  distance,  4,000  feet  beneath  the  mountain, 
a  small  plantation  nestling  in  a  corner,  but  in  reality 
the  stately  grove  of  cedars  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  group  in  the  world. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  always  occupied  a 
position  of  honour  in  the  estimation  of  man,  doubtless 
because  of  their  connexion  with  the  temple  of  God 
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built  by  King  Solomon  in  Jerusalem  (i  Kings  vi.  15), 
and  the  various  allusions  to  them  in  the  Bible  which 
convey  the  idea  of  dignity  and  strength.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  majestic  ;  and  when  one  gazes  on  these 
giants  of  the  forest,  with  their  evergreen  leaves  and 
obliquely  extended  branches,  the  admiration  created 
by  the  numerous  references  to  them  in  the  Bible  is 
increased. 

There  are  eleven  distinct  groves  of  cedars  in  the 
Lebanon,  all  of  which  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
proper,  the  more  northern  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  which  runs  but  a  short  distance  from  the  coast 
beyond  Beyrout.  The  most  ancient,  and  the  only 
one  of  importance,  is  near  the  town  of  Bscherreh, 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  one  long  day’s  ride 
from  Tripoli,  almost  directly  opposite  the  deep  sea 
waves  that  engulphed  Admiral  Tryon’s  ill-fated  flagship, 
H.M.S.  Victoria.  The  whole  grove,  counting  large 
and  small,  contains  about  400  trees ;  only  twelve  of 
them  are  large  and  old  enough  to  impress  on  our  minds 
the  age  that  is  generally  accorded  to  them. 

Everything,  however,  can  be  seen  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  late  Lady  Isabel  Burton,  in 
recording  her  visit,  writes  :  ‘  I  fear  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  bad  taste  to  confess  that  none  of  us  fell  into 
the  usual  ecstasies  before  these  exaggerated  Christmas- 
trees,  which  look  from  afar  like  the  corner  of  a  fir 
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plantation,  and  which,  when  near,  prove  so  mean  and 
ragged  that  an  English  country  gentleman  would 
refuse  them  admittance  into  his  park.’ 

We  fell  into  something  better  than  ecstasies.  As 
we  rode  gently  down  the  stony  path  we  heard  the 
report  of  guns.  Some  passing  muleteers  informed  us 
that  it  was  merely  the  Lebanon  way  of  enjoying  a 
picnic,  not  a  faction  fight.  Even  this  was  disconcerting 
at  first,  as  we  were  afraid  it  might  interfere  with  our 
photographic  operations,  so  we  began  work  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  away  from  the  trees,  and  brought 
in  a  part  of  the  mountain  as  a  background  to  the 
picture.  We  then  descended  for  a  nearer  view,  and, 
whilst  engaged  on  a  second  series,  were  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  mountaineers  in  holiday  dress,  armed  with 
knives  and  guns.  Their  martial  appearance  seemed 
to  have  no  connexion  with  their  mood,  for  it  was 
merry  enough.  They  laughed  and  jested  with  each 
other,  convinced  we  were  about  to  photograph  them 
all  for  nothing,  and  present  every  one  of  them  with 
his  likeness  on  the  spot ;  and  various  striking  attitudes 
were  soon  before  us. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
kind  and  courteous  Selim  Eff^ndi  Kardahi  I  am  afraid 
our  plates  would  have  come  to  grief  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  jesting  of  a  lot  of  noisy  candidates  for  pictures. 
He  assisted  us  in  our  endeavours  to  clear  a  space  in 
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front  of  the  lens,  and  prevent  the  inquisitive  onlookers 
from  peering  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  camera  ; 
and  then,  best  of  all,  invited  us  to  join  the  picnic  party. 

We  quickly  packed  our  apparatus  and  followed  our 
guide  into  what  then  looked  like  the  depth  of  a  forest, 
while  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  gathering  among 
the  trees.  He  said  that  the  Kaimakam  of  El  Batrun, 
a  small  town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  near  Tripoli,  had 
been  invited  by  a  rich  effendi  to  a  picnic,  and  hundreds 
of  people  had  assembled  to  show  their  respect  and 
esteem.  In  order  that  I  should  not  forget  the  date 
he  wrote  in  my  note-book  :  ‘  Le  22  Septembre  le 


ed  Daher.’ 


He  told  us  that  it  was  a  great  event,  as  Sheikh 
Negib  was  a  very  important  man,  and  provided 
according  to  his  reputation,  and  that  our  arrival  was 
most  opportune.  So  we  thought,  and  congratulated 
ourselves  accordingly,  highly  pleased  to  have  met  such 
hospitable  people  in  an  unlooked-for  spot.  After  being 
introduced  to  the  sheikh  and  the  Kaimakam — the 
honourable  Assad  Bey  Karam — I  was  placed  at  his 
side,  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  to  watch  the  dancers 
in  a  clearing  of  the  wood. 

In  the  East,  where  emotions  are  strong  and  over¬ 
powering,  and  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  restrain 
them,  gaiety  of  feeling,  whether  secular  or  religious, 
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naturally  turns  to  dancing.  The  pastime  is  not  in 
any  way  confined  by  artificial  fashion,  but  is  vigorous 
and  hearty.  Little  or  no  music  is  required,  the 
clapping  of  hands  being  the  usual  accompaniment, 
though  sometimes  the  whistle  of  a  pipe  or  reed  is 
substituted,  and  the  beating  of  cymbals  or  a  drum. 
Some  dances  are  wild  and  fantastic,  others  graceful 
and  pretty.  Men  and  women  never  dance  together. 
Often  only  one  performer  is  the  centre  of  observation, 
either  at  the  head  of  a  procession  or  in  a  circle  made 
by  the  same  sex  (2  Sam.  vi.  16). 

On  this  occasion  several  individuals  essayed  to 
dance  alone,  and  it  was  evident,  by  the  applause  that 
encouraged  them,  that  they  were  men  of  superior 
agility.  One  old  man  who  had  been  indulging  in  a 
potent  native  spirit — arrak — by  the  attempts  he  made 
seemed  anxious  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  hope  cf 
receiving  a  similar  reward.  He  caused  a  good  deal 
of  amusement,  as  he  was  hampered  in  his  movements 
by  a  long  sword  that  would  persist  in  dangling  between 
his  legs.  It  tripped  him,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell  ; 
but  on  regaining  his  feet  he  continued  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd,  until  he  was  forcibly  removed 
to  make  room  for  more  graceful  performers,  much 
against  his  will. 

The  costumes  were  very  picturesque,  especially  those 
of  the  peasants,  who  wore  baggy  trousers,  many-buttoned 
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embroidered  waistcoats,  and  gaily  coloured  short  jackets. 
A  silken  sash  in  thick  folds  was  fastened  round  the 
waist,  which  partially  hid  both  pistol  and  knife.  The 
head-dress  was  a  fez,  or  tarboosh ,  round  which  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  wound  with  one  end  gracefully  hanging 
over  the  shoulder.  The  dress  of  the  governor  and 
officials  resembled  the  orthodox  black  coat  of  an  English 
clergyman. 

The  firing  of  guns  and  the  singing  of  extemporized 
songs  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  different  sheikhs,  and  the  host  of  the  picnic  in 
particular,  varied  the  dancing,  until  the  clapping  of  hands 
announced  the  dinner.  By  this  time  we  had  made  more 
acquaintances,  and  eagerly  walked  with  the  company 
to  the  table,  a  long  board  placed  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  The  dishes  were  numerous  and 
heavy,  and  it  was  well  that  the  solid  earth  should  support 
them.  We  all  sat  cross-legged  alongside  the  smoking 
meats ;  and  though  knives  and  forks  were  provided, 
very  few  were  used,  the  guests,  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  district,  evidently  being  well  accustomed  to 
eat  with  their  fingers. 

There  were  sheep  stuffed  with  rice,  roasted  whole — 
in  pits — from  which  every  one  helped  himself,  tearing 
asunder  the  central  mass  before  the  inferior  dishes 
received  attention.  Meats  of  many  kinds,  turkeys  (or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Turkey,  ‘  Abyssinians ’),  ducks, 
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chickens,  partridges,  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
greasy  salads,  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  health  of  the  Governor  was  drunk  with  great 
hilarity,  and  after  the  washing  of  hands,  which  also 
preceded  the  feast,  all  adjourned  to  a  table  on  which 
were  native  sweetmeats,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  a  crowd  of 
English  boys. 

While  succeeding  guests  and  followers  ate  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  feast,  my  friend  and  I  wandered  through 
the  grove,  whose  thick  undergrowth  and  open  glades, 
where  young  cedars  struggled  for  a  place  to  grow,  were 
evident  tokens  of  forest  culture  that  promised  a  longer 
life  to  the  cedar  grove.  After  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
shady  retreat  we  turned  again  to  our  hosts.  As  a 
parting  compliment  to  them,  and  a  souvenir  of  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  we  photographed  a  group  under  the  long 
arms  of  a  giant  tree  ;  then  joined  the  retreating  crowd 
of  holiday-makers  and  rode  to  the  nearest  town. 


CHAPTER  VII 


A  RIDE  THROUGH  THE  KESRAWAN 

The  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  is  less  known 
among  travellers  than  its  romantic  features  deserve. 
Even  European  residents  in  Palestine  and  Syria  have 
hitherto  failed  to  recognize  its  claim  for  attention  ;  they 
scarcely  ever  venture  so  far  out  of  the  district  bordering 
the  road  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus,  which  serves  as 
their  sanatorium  in  the  hot  Syrian  summer. 

The  beauties  of  the  Lebanon,  conveniently  situated 
for  use  and  quiet  pleasure,  satisfy  their  requirements, 
soothing  their  tired  eyes,  instilling  vigour  into  their 
bodies,  and  generally  rehabilitating  their  weary  frames 
for  further  work  in  the  glare  of  the  sun-baked  towns 
in  the  plains  near  the  sea.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
their  reception  ;  whereas  in  the  Kesrawan,  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Lebanon  from  the  Dog  River  to  the  cedars 
above  Bscherreh,  there  is  no  accommodation  that  would 
tempt  a  visitor  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days. 

We  slept  the  night  after  the  picnic  at  Bscherreh,  on 
our  way  to  Beyrout,  intending  to  hasten  our  steps 

homeward,  but  the  scenery  restrained  us.  It  was  so 
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unlike  anything  we  had  yet  seen,  and  the  air  so  in¬ 
vigorating  after  the  hot  plains  of  the  south  and  east, 
that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  bracing  climate  and 
enjoyment  of  the  varying  landscape. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  cows  are  milked  in 
England,  I  was  aroused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of 
my  sleeping  apartment,  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
and  bedroom  of  the  household.  The  ‘photographer  of 
the  cedars  ’  was  wanted,  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  was 
the  individual  styled  by  this  dignified  appellation,  and 
the  only  article  of  clothing  I  had  taken  off  to  sleep  was 
my  revolver-belt,  I  was  soon  presentable.  Was  ever 
poor  ‘  artist  ’  in  such  a  plight  ?  The  townspeople  had 
turned  out  en  masse.  A  crowd  of  persons  in  their  best 
clothes  were  waiting  to  have  their  likeness  taken,  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  and  I  had  only  about  half  a  dozen 
plates  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  What  was 
still  more  aggravating,  every  one  had  his  money  in  his 
hand  ready  to  pay  at  once.  They  knew  I  was  an 
Englishman,  they  said,  and  could  trust  me  to  send  the 
photographs. 

This  was  indeed  Battering,  but  it  would  not 
increase  the  number  of  my  plates,  and  the  inducement 
offered  was  not  so  alluring  as  the  prospect  of  carrying 
home  some  pictures  of  the  country  through  which  I  had 
to  pass.  ‘  Still  they  come,’  was  the  shout  as  I  told 
Mohammed  to  explain  my  defective  condition.  At  last, 
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in  sheer  desperation,  I  had  to  go  myself.  It  was 
impossible  to  speak  to  each  one  separately.  I  therefore 
mounted  the  house-top  and  addressed  them  collectively, 
explaining  my  inability  to  serve  them,  enlarging  on  my 
regret,  which  was  genuine,  and  specially  referring  to  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  me.  Finally,  thanking 
them,  I  promised,  as  they  responded  with  vigorous 
plaudits  (doubtless  through  being  unable  to  understand 
all  I  said),  to  make  their  wants  known  ;  and  I  trust,  ere 
this,  each  one  has  a  speaking  likeness  hanging  in  a  frame 
on  the  wall. 

With  as  little  fuss  as  possible  I  photographed  my 
host  and  his  relations  before  starting  ;  then  quietly  rode 
out  of  the  town,  through  its  narrow,  winding  lanes,  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  The  knoll  of 
another  hill  peeped  over  the  town,  as  if  hesitating 
whether  to  assert  its  superior  height  and  overshadow 
the  whole  of  the  dwellings.  In  the  valleys  were  corn¬ 
fields  ;  everywhere  else  there  were  terraces  ;  from  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  mountain  to  its  very  summit  there 
rose  tier  on  tier  of  cultivation. 

My  long  residence  amongst  the  Moslems  of  Southern 
Palestine  had  ill  prepared  me  for  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  homes,  and  fields,  of  this  northern  region. 
Why  were  the  houses  more  substantial,  with  more 
picturesque  surroundings,  and  prettier  gardens  ?  Even 
the  soil  was  happier  under  the  care  of  a  happier  people. 
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Freedom  from  oppression  was  the  most  plainly  marked 
feature  ol  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  Mudir  of  Bscherreh  is  a  Christian,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  enjoy  the  same  religion,  with 
the  attendant  privileges  conferred  on  the  whole  of  the 
province  by  the  appointment  of  a  Christian  Governor 
after  the  massacre  in  Damascus  in  i860.  Five-sixths 
of  the  population  of  the  Kesrawan  are  Maronites,  who 
date  their  origin  from  the  days  of  Abbot  Marun,  who 
died  in  the  year  a.d.  400. 

The  Druzes  and  Metawileh,  their  neighbours,  assert 
that  Marun  had  only  one  eye,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
raise  the  ire  of  a  Maronite,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his 
hand  over  his  eye,  and  he  will  find  it  an  equivalent  to 
treading  on  the  tail  of  an  Irishman’s  coat.  These 
mountaineers  belong  to  a  fighting  race,  and,  though  in¬ 
dustrious,  are  not  likely  to  lose  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
no  opportunity  being  neglected  that  furnishes  them  with 
an  excuse  for  indulging  in  a  favoured  pastime. 

As  we  rode  along  the  winding  paths  of  the  hill-sides, 
there  appeared  a  succession  of  glorious  mountain  scenes, 
the  slopes  of  the  more  rugged  heights  being  clothed 
with  evergreen  oaks  and  pines  ;  while  fig,  walnut,  and 
mulberry  trees  were  found  in  abundance,  either  on  the 
terraced  ridges  or  in  picturesque  glens. 

At  Hashroon  we  bought  3  lbs.  (half  a  rottle)  of 
grapes  for  a  penny  at  the  village  shop,  a  miniature 
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‘  Whiteley,’  rivalling  in  cheapness  and  in  the  .variety  of 
the  stock-in-trade,  for  the  limited  number  of  customers, 
the  larger  and  more  famous  emporium  in  London. 

Mulberry-trees  in  thickets  and  gardens  everywhere 
greeted  us  as  we  entered  Hadid,  noted  for  its  silk — and 
smell,  the  most  overpowering  odour  it  was  ever  my 
misfortune  to  encounter.  It  quite  settled  the  question 
where  we  were  not  to  spend  the  night.  Very  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  in  haste,  we  took  the  first  turning  to 
the  left,  our  chief  desire  being  to  move  out  of  the 
range  of  the  far-reaching  adjunct  of  the  silkworm 
industry.  In  so  doing  we  followed  a  mountain  path 
that  led  us  into  a  moorland  picture,  wild,  weird,  and 
lonesome.  We  halted  on  a  rock-embossed  crest  over¬ 
hanging  a  deep  ravine.  Far  away  in  the  distance 
ranged  peak  after  peak,  where  villages  nestled  among 
the  cliffs,  and  convents  crowned  the  summits  of  almost 
perpendicular  rocks  ;  but  not  one  seemed  near  enough 
for  us  that  night — no  road  led  in  their  direction. 

The  sunset  light  tinted  the  serried  ridges  of  the 
hills  with  rose  and  pink  ;  a  warm  glow  was  suffused 
around  us  ;  everything  near  was  bright  and  golden, 
except  the  valley  beneath.  Dark  shadows  filled  the 
hollows  and  the  lowlands,  offering  no  inviting  prospect 
to  strangers  looking  for  a  resting-place. 

The  bridle-path  led  down  the  stony  side  of  a  pine- 
clad  glen,  in  places  affording  a  very  insecure  foothold 
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for  the  horses.  We  stumbled  on,  hoping  every  step 
to  see  some  signs  of  life  ;  but  none  were  visible  until 
we  almost  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Round  a 
bend  of  the  hill  we  saw  four  poles  with  a  roof  of  branches. 
A  nearer  view  disclosed  a  kind  of  habitation,  which 
on  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  the  village  inn,  and 
shop,  and  residence  of  the  priest.  At  any  rate,  he 
lived  there  that  night,  and  seemed  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  management  and  the  woman  that  fried  some 
eggs  for  our  supper. 

Our  arrival  was  soon  noised  through  the  valley  ; 
and  by  the  time  we  were  well  outside  an  evening  meal 
a  goodly  company  had  assembled,  who  informed  us 
that  no  Europeans  had  been  there  before,  which 
presumably  meant  that  we  were  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

Most  of  the  men  present  had  been  to  America, 
walking  from  town  to  town  peddling  olive-wood  articles 
made  in  Jerusalem,  and  cheap  Parisian  jewellery  bought 
in  Beyrout.  The  pitiful  tale  of  persecution  invented 
for  the  occasion  by  these  itinerant  vendors  of  small 
ware  had  touched  the  hearts  of  American  Christians, 
many  of  whom  support  a  mission  in  the  Lebanon 
proper,  to  the  great  joy  and  ultimate  gain  of  the  men 
of  the  wandering  feet.  Thousands  of  Maronites  within 
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the  last  thirty  years  have  visited  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  with  the  same  story  of  ‘  the  persecuted 
Christians  of  the  Holy  Land.’  The  first  batch,  re- 
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turning  with  small  fortunes,  induced  many  of  their 
friends  to  follow,  in  some  cases  with  a  like  result  ;  but 
more  often,  as  the  tale  grew  old  and  pointless  through 
the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  repetition,  the  long-looked- 
for  El  Dorado  was  far  to  seek.  After  struggling  in 
vain  through  want  and  poverty  in  New  York,  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  realize  enough  to  carry  them 
back  to  the  hills  and  dates  of  their  native  land. 

The  road  next  morning  began  badly.  A  narrow 

bridle-path  degenerated  into  a  torrent-bed  at  the  foot 

of  a  hill.  Small  heaps  of  stones,  with  here  and  there 

a  boulder,  marked  the  next  ascent  to  a  plateau,  a 

wilderness  of  scant  herbage  abounding  in  rocks, 

shunned  alike  bv  man  and  beast.  Even  this  was  a 
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welcome  change,  that  gave  the  wind  a  chance  to  have 
a  long  sweep,  cooling  us  after  a  hot  climb  ;  while  the 
uncultivated  waste  around  was  but  a  break  in  the 
mountain  scenery,  and  a  short  cut  to  the  next  valley. 

A  fountain  of  the  only  kind  of  water  we  had  yet 
found — icy  cold — was  our  next  halting-place,  amid 
gardens  of  such  luxuriance  that  we  might  have  imagined, 
in  little  more  than  an  hour,  to  have  passed  from  one 
country  and  climate  to  another  much  nearer  the  Equator. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
valley  and  its  numberless  fruit-trees,  I  could  only  take 
one  photograph,  in  one  direction,  that  brought  in  but 
a  portion  of  the  village  of  Akura. 
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Leaving  the  fountain  after  lunch,  we  crossed  two 
streams  and  turned  up  a  green  lane.  Tall  trees  spread 
their  branches  over  our  heads,  entwining  their  arms  to 
complete  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  sun.  We  lingered 
awhile  here,  walking  over  the  spongy  turf  to  the  top 
of  the  slope.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  two  roads  presented 
themselves,  one  immediately  in  front,  the  other  a  moun¬ 
tain  track  above  our  heads.  We  attempted  to  reach  the 
latter  to  obtain  a  more  extended  view,  striving  at  first 
in  vain  to  drive  up  the  horses.  They  refused  to  be 
driven.  One,  in  utter  contempt  for  saddle  and  hhoorj,Y 
rolled  back  into  a  small  pool,  heels  in  the  air  and  hhoorj 
in  the  water.  In  this  particular  saddlebag  were  some 
of  my  negatives,  which,  when  opened  at  home,  required 
no  developer,  being  utterly  ruined. 

After  much  trouble  and  no  little  excitement  we  sat 
on  the  grass  on  the  side  of  the  upper  road,  no  worse  for 
the  exertion  and  much  better  for  the  extent  of  the  scene. 
No  pen  of  mine  could  adequately  describe  it.  Even  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera  dwarfed  the  picture,  clearly 
showing  that  no  photograph  could  possibly  take  in  a 
view  so  extensive  and  a  landscape  so  wide  and  varied. 

I  packed  up  in  despair  and  disappointment,  to  try 
again  later  on  with  a  smaller  valley  under  a  cloud. 
Van  der  Velde  likened  the  valleys  of  the  Kesrawan 
to  Switzerland.  His  admiration  probably  lessened  his 
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sense  of  proportion,  but  the  similarity  exists  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Mounting  again,  we  rode  through  a  glade  of  scattered 
trees  and  thicket,  which  overhung  some  cornfields. 
Emerging  from  the  wood,  still  on  the  same  side  of  the  hill, 
we  crossed  some  fields,  as  green  as  English  meadows, 
to  join  a  road  from  some  of  the  more  accessible  villages, 
that  led  into  a  recess  formed  by  the  sudden  turning  of 
the  cliffs  from  a  north  and  south  to  a  westerly  direction. 
Here  was  the  fountain  of  Afka  (Apheca). 

The  historic  fountain  of  Afka  issues  from  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  abruptly  rising  to  a  height  of  1,200 
feet  in  one  straight,  perpendicular  line.  In  triple  fall 
it  dashes  down  into  a  rocky  basin  fifty  feet  below  ;  then, 
leaping  in  torrent  rushes  over  huge  rocks  and  boulders 
in  haste  to  the  sea,  it  forms  the  ancient  river  Adonis 
and  the  modern  Nahr  Ibrahim.  As  the  iron-stained  soil 
of  the  sandstone  strata  is  annually  washed  down  into  the 
river  by  heavy  winter  rains,  the  discoloured  stream  can 
be  traced  far  out  into  the  blue  sea.  This  rave  rise  to 
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a  popular  belief  that  the  river  was  tinged  every  year 
with  the  blood  of  Adonis,  in  memory  of  his  death.  The 
scarlet  anemone  of  the  Lebanon  was  also  thought  to  be 
stained  with  his  blood.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the 
ancient  mythological  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
of  the  annual  weeping  for  Adonis  by  the  fair  maids  of 
Phoenicia.  A  brid  ge  crossing  the  waterfall  leads  to  a 
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ruined  temple  of  Venus,  ioo  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century. 

We  had  no  desire  to  hurry  past  a  place  so  remarkable 
for  historical  associations  and  magnificent  scenery.  A 
further  inducement  to  halt  was  a  shanty  made  of  oak- 
leaves  and  branches,  between  two  waterfalls  close  to  the 
bridge — a  resting-place  more  unique  than  agreeable,  as 
we  found  in  the  night,  when  drenched  with  the  spray 
of  the  boiling  and  seething  water. 

Our  host,  the  proprietor  of  this  rustic  hotel  on  the 
falls  of  the  Syrian  Niagara,  provided  bread  and  fresh 
fruit,  which  had  to  be  fetched  from  a  village  near  by. 
The  rest  of  our  dinner  we  furnished  ourselves  in  our 
usual  style.  Mohammed  watched  the  kettle  cheerfully 
singing  on  the  fire  of  sticks,  and  stirred  the  soup 
composed  of  tinned  meat,  potatoes,  and  onions,  purchased 

en  route ,  while  H - and  I  tried  to  swim  in  the  pools 

below  the  falls.  It  was  still  afternoon,  and  hot  outside 
the  water,  but  intensely  cold  in  it. 

We  were  up  betimes  in  the  morning  for  another 
plunge,  one  dip  and  out  again.  Having  used  my  last 
plate  I  thought  we  might  hurry,  and  so  we  did,  until 
we  came  to  Daraj  el  Umshatty — i.e.  ‘  The  Steps  of 
Umshatty’ — a  sheer  descent  of  800  feet  into  a  valley, 
where,  if  it  had  been  dark,  we  should  have  broken 
our  necks.  Horse  No.  1,  which  had  distinguished 
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himself  the  day  before,  repeated  his  rolling  performance. 
Happily  he  was  turned  aside  by  a  projecting  rock,  or  he 
would  have  continued  his  wild  career  to  the  bottom. 
This  caused  a  delay  of  an  hour  to  put  him  on  his  legs 
again  in  the  right  path.  We  led  him  in  the  rear,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  break  the  fall  if  he  should  try  another. 
Without  further  mishap  we  slipped  and  tumbled  down 
in  a  most  helpless  manner,  to  find  its  counterpart  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  then  another  set  of  steps  through  the 
village  of  Hiata,  with  its  accompanying  gardens,  to  a 
series  of  streams  and  water  channels  for  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  It  was  now  dark.  To  increase  our  annoyance 
and  add  to  our  troubles  we  lost  our  way  ;  then  another 
horse  slipped  off  the  hill-side  into  a  brawling  torrent. 
We  fished  him  out,  with  his  dripping  saddlebags  con¬ 
taining  my  last  change  of  clothing. 

Weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  an  inn  ;  and 
there,  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  rested  for 
an  hour.  Then  began  our  last  ride  down  a  coach- 
road  to  the  sea,  along  the  shore  by  the  same  good 
road  to  the  Dog  River,  round  the  bay  to  Beyrout  and 
breakfast.  In  the  afternoon  I  embarked  on  a  small  ' 
Turkish  steamer  for  Jaffa,  leaving  my  companion  to 
follow  with  the  men  and  animals  by  land  to  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


BEAR'HUNTING  ON  MOUNT  HERMON 

Mount  Hermon,  or  Jebel  esh  Sheikh,  as  it  is  known 
in  the  East,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Palestine.  It  rises  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
partially  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  forms  a 
landmark  visible  from  the  south  and  east  for  over 
eighty  miles — some  people  say  from  the  house-tops  of 
Jaffa.  I  have  seen  it  with  its  top  glistening  in  the 
sun  from  a  hill  twelve  miles  south  of  Nablous,  the 
ancient  Shechem,  and  from  the  Jebel  Druze,  the  hill 
of  Bashan,  across  the  Jordan. 

Bears,  that  were  once  common  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Holy  Land,  are  now  confined  to  the 
loftiest  peaks  and  recesses  of  the  Lebanon.  We  find 
them  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Bible  (i  Sam. 
xvii.  34;  2  Kings  ii.  24;  Prov.  xvii.  12),  and  they 
are  shown  as  objects  of  the  chase  on  Assyrian  monu¬ 
ments.  But  at  the  present  day  they  are  seldom  found, 
and  many  travellers  have  made  the  ascent  of  Hermon, 
which  in  spring  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  returned 
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without  ever  having  seen  one.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  an  Englishman  who  has  shot  a 
bear  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  I  lived  many  years  in 
the  Holy  Land.  One  was  seen  by  a  party  some  years 
ago,  who  were  unarmed,  and  therefore  unable  to  wait 
for  its  approach  to  make  its  acquaintance.  An  American 
resident  in  Syria  was  more  fortunate.  He  met  a  bear 
and  dispatched  it,  carrying  home  the  skin  as  his 
reward.  There  is  the  skin  of  another  in  Shebha  that 
is  often  shown  to  travellers  who  leave  the  beaten  track 
and  visit  this  picturesque  spot  half-way  up  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Shebha  is  noted  for  pears  and  bears,  and  on  this 
account  is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  many  hunters. 
I  therefore  made  it  the  first  day’s  halting-place  on  my 
way  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  it  is  also 
conveniently  situated  for  the  final  ascent.  Arriving 
at  dusk  after  a  long  and  toilsome  ride  from  Banias, 
with  a  friend  and  native  followers  on  my  first  journey 
through  the  country,  we  spent  the  night  in  the  guest- 
chamber  of  the  hospitable  sheikh,  who  assisted  us  on  the 
following  morning  in  making  terms  with  a  hunter  who 
could  also  act  as  guide.  He  was  a  wretched-looking 
object,  calculated  by  his  ragged  and  uncouth  appearance 
to  frighten,  if  he  could  not  shoot,  a  bear ;  but  his 
prowess  as  a  hunter,  by  report,  was  unequalled. 

Whilst  waiting  for  our  arrangements  to  be  completed, 
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a  curious-looking  animal  was  brought  for  our  inspection, 
perched  on  a  pole.  The  people  said  it  was  a  bear, 
the  bear  of  Shebha,  and  urged  me  to  buy  it.  A  native 
naturalist  had  operated  on  the  skin.  He  succeeded  in 
drawing  it  incompletely  round  some  cotton  wool  and 
straw,  but  was  unable  to  dispose  of  the  legs,  which  he 
wrapped  round  a  pole,  giving  the  creature  a  very 
grotesque  appearance. 

We  began  our  ascent  in  the  morning,  and  after 
climbing  steadily  for  five  hours  reached  the  top,  where 
the  wind  blew  bitterly  cold.  About  one-third  of  the  way 
up  the  mountain  we  rested  at  an  ice-cold  spring,  and 
carried  some  of  its  water  with  us  for  our  tea. 

Along  the  summit  there  is  a  fairly  level  plateau 
broken  by  gentle  hollows.  We  mounted  our  horses 
and  followed  the  guide  to  a  small  walled  enclosure  used 
by  the  snow-carriers,  who  fetch  this  frozen  substance 
for  the  wealthy  natives  who  live  in  the  hot  plains  below 
the  mountain.  Near  to  this  shelter  was  a  cave,  and  not 
far  from  it  some  scattered  stones,  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple.  We  fixed  on  these  places  as  the  only 
accommodation  offered,  in  this  bleak  region,  for  animals 
and  men. 

There  are  three  peaks  on  Hermon,  and  in  order  that 
we  might  be  certain  we  had  stood  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  ridge  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  we  visited  each  of 
them  in  turn  during  the  afternoon,  while  our  men 
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gathered  some  withered  and  stunted  shrubs  to  make 
a  fire,  which  we  sorely  needed,  for  the  snow  lay  deep 
and  hard,  and  a  keen  wind  made  the  6th  of  September 
like  midwinter.  The  only  living  things  we  saw  were  some 
golden  eagles,  which  rose  in  wheeling  flight  above  us 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  sky.  As 
the  sun  sank  in  the  west  we  beheld  a  more  maomificent 

O 

sight — the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Hermon  cast  over  the 
eastern  plain  right  into  the  desert,  its  sharply  defined 
borders  making  a  striking  contrast  between  the  receding 
shape  of  the  mountain  mass  and  the  surrounding  plain, 
lit  by  the  afterglow  of  the  setting  sun. 

Though  we  gazed  in  wonderment  at  this  unique 
picture,  it  warned  us  to  prepare  for  the  coming  night ; 
and  as  the  wind  blew  colder  when  the  sun  had  gone, 
we  looked  to  our  horses  and  tried  to  make  them  com¬ 
fortable  before  we  settled  down  to  supper  and  rest. 
We  collected  more  of  the  dried  shrub,  and,  after  some 
hot  tea  and  tinned  meat,  rolled  ourselves  in  blankets 
and  lay  down.  Our  sleep  was  fitful,  as  we  had  a  cold 
side,  no  matter  which  way  we  turned  towards  the  fire. 
We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  roll  into  the  embers  like 
our  guide,  who  burned  his  cloak  in  trying  to  monopolize 
the  whole  of  the  warmth. 

When  the  grey  dawn  appeared  I  awoke,  shivering 
and  alone.  The  rest  of  my  party  had  disappeared. 
After  a  while  my  servant  Ali  came  running  towards  me 
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crying,  ‘  Dubbeh!  dubbeh  !  ’  (‘  Bear  !  bear  !  ’),  with  my  gun 
in  his  hand  and  terror  on  his  face.  Mohammed,  who 
afterwards  took  his  place  on  our  journeys,  would  have 
hailed  the  encounter  with  delight  ;  but  Ali  was  a  fear¬ 
some  man.  I  quickly  asked  him  where  he  had  seen 
the  animal,  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  a  shelving  plateau, 
where  the  rest  of  the  men  were  gazing  at  three  bears 
slowly  making  their  way  to  another  part  of  the  ridge 
on  which  we  stood  from  a  deep  hollow  in  the  mountain¬ 
side.  Evidently  they  were  a  she-bear  and  two  cubs  ; 
the  latter,  somewhat  larger  than  St.  Bernard  dogs,  were 
quietly  feeding  as  they  moved  slowly  up  the  steep 
declivity.  I  told  half  the  party  to  wait  where  they  were 
standing,  and  descend  and  intercept  the  bears  if  they 
retreated  by  the  way  they  had  come  ;  while  the  hunter, 
my  friend  H— — ,  and  I  ran  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  hollow,  to  meet  them  as  they  ascended  its  preci¬ 
pitous  slope. 

H -  and  the  guide  ran  in  front  of  me  to  the 

edge  of  the  cliff,  and,  before  I  could  gain  a  footing, 
both  fired.  I  looked  over  and  saw  a  cub  rolling  head 
over  heels  down  the  hill,  but  instantly  turned  on  hearing 
a  savage  growl  behind  me.  The  mother  bear  had 
reached  the  top  by  a  curve  of  the  steep  side.  As  I 
faced  her,  she  rose  on  her  hind  legs  about  four  yards 
in  front.  Behind  me  was  a  precipice  with  jagged  sides, 
which  I  had  seen  when  I  watched  the  young  one  fall 
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headlong  back.  I  raised  my  gun  to  fire,  and  found  it  at 
half-cock,  but  pulled  it  to  the  full  while  at  my  shoulder. 

H - ,  who  was  some  distance  to  the  right  of  me, 

fired,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  her  leg  or  foot — so  it 
seemed  by  the  way  she  shook  it.  This  increased  her 
rage.  I  fired  and  broke  her  jaw.  She  dropped  on  all 
fours  and  howled  with  pain  ;  but  before  she  could  make 
up  her  mind  what  to  do,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  my 
second  barrel  into  her  side,  and  she  rolled  over,  dead. 

Before  firing  the  second  time,  I  heard  a  shot  from 
another  gun.  It  came  from  that  belonging  to  the 
hunter,  who  had  made  good  his  escape  at  the  approach 
of  the  bear,  and  lay  carefully  concealed  behind  a  jutting 
crag.  When  I  examined  the  skin  of  the  slain  beast,  I 
found  the  pieces  of  shot  embedded  in  the  skin  and  hair, 
and  (mve  them  back  to  him  ;  but  before  attending  to 
the  dead  we  looked  round  for  the  living.  The  natives 
I  had  asked  to  assist  us  were  quietly  sitting  where 
we  had  left  them,  watching  the  sport. 

One  cub  had  escaped,  but  the  other,  with  his 
forequarters  covered  with  blood,  was  wandering  aim¬ 
lessly  in  the  hollow  below,  apparently  in  great  distress. 
H -  and  I  ran  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to¬ 

wards  him,  intending  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery;  but 
found  it  so  steep  we  could  scarcely  stop  when  once  in 
motion,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  breathing  at  such 
a  height  above  the  sea.  Fortunately  he  turned  the  way 
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we  had  come,  and  so  gave  us  time  to  recover.  The 
Shebha  hunter  fired,  and  down  the  youngster  came 
again.  We  gave  him  two  more  shots  as  he  passed  us. 
He  tottered  and  shook  for  a  moment,  then  turned  again. 
We  chased  him  up  and  down  the  mountain  before  we 
were  able  to  get  another  shot,  which  finally  rolled  him 
over  ;  but  he  was  so  near  a  chasm  that  he  fell  headlong 
down,  and  nothing  but  a  shower  of  stones  showed  the 
direction  of  his  rapid  descent.  We  sent  the  guide 
round  by  another  path  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  get 
his  carcase,  but  he  returned  so  quickly  with  a  story 
about  some  shepherds  skinning  it  that  we  could  not 
believe  him,  and  so  gave  it  up  for  lost. 

We  then  set  to  work  and  removed  the  skin  from  the 
one  that  had  fallen  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  During 
the  operation  our  hunter  was  very  much  dismayed  at  our 
comments  on  the  way  in  which  his  courage  had  been 
displayed,  but  calmly  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  no  bullets,  as  he  never  expected  to  see  a  bear  ;  only 
shot,  for  the  partridges,  which  were  much  more  plentiful. 

We  carried  the  skin — a  greyish  brown,  measuring 
5  feet  io  inches  in  length — to  our  home  in  Jerusalem 
under  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  owing  to  its  un¬ 
pleasant  odour,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  salt  we  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  way.  Some  of  the  claws  were  mounted  as 
brooches,  and  what  is  left  of  the  bear  from  Mount  Hermon 
reposes  on  the  floor  of  my  drawing-room. 


PART  III 


SOUTHERN  BASHAN 

CHAPTER  I 

ACROSS  SOUTHERN  BASHAN 

i.  The  Way  to  Amman 

The  difficulties  which  attended  our  last  expedition 
were  apparently  due  to  the  knowledge  of  our  movements 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  The  disadvantages 
of  a  permit  to  travel  were  obvious,  and  1  was  determined 
in  future  to  avoid  any  connexion  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  which  might  interfere  with  my  next  attempt 
to  reach  the  Jebel  Druze.  A  new  route  was  necessary, 
one  that  would  enable  me  to  escape  their  observation  ; 
and  the  only  way  that  presented  itself  was  attended  by 
considerable  risk  from  another  quarter.  In  addition  to 
this  it  was  evidently  unknown,  and  consequently  feared 
by  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  on  whom  I  was  compelled 
to  rely  for  assistance. 

My  old  travelling  companion,  Mr.  C.  A.  Horn  stein, 
was  unable  to  accompany  me,  and  in  his  stead  I  took 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Hensman,  who  had  never  before  left  the 
beaten  track  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  Additional  men 
and  more  horses  were  needed  to  carry  water  and 
provisions  for  the  trip  through  an  unexplored  region. 
The  dread  of  the  unknown  country  deterred  many  men 
from  accepting  my  offer  of  service.  Even  the  promise 
of  lucrative  employment  failed  to  induce  them  to  join 
our  party.  There  was  also  some  fear  of  my  secret  being 
shared  by  the  officials  I  wished  to  keep  in  ignorance  ; 
but,  by  careful  inquiry  and  selection,  at  last  a  choice  of 
muleteers  was  made,  and  a  guarantee  given  to  the 
owners  of  their  animals  against  loss. 

One  advantage  of  travelling  in  summer  is  the  absence 
of  rain.  Beds  and  tents  may  therefore  be  left  behind, 
although  a  small  square  luncheon-tent  was  carried  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  our  property  and  shielding  us 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  when  no  other  shade 
was  available.  We  spent  the  first  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  near  the  wooden  bridge,  which  had 
recently  been  repaired,  a  place  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  neither  calculated  to  encourage  sleep  nor 
provide  comfort,  and  where  thirst  had  to  be  quenched 
by  the  tepid  water  of  the  sacred  river. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  long  before  sunrise 
for  Wady  es  Seir.  From  Arak  el  Emir,  the  ruins  at  the 
foot  of  this  valley,  we  rode  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
hidden  in  some  places  by  overhanging  branches  of  trees, 
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which  grew  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  cliff.  Gradually 
the  gorge  opened  into  a  wide  valley,  where  green 
meadows,  with  a  soft,  spongy  turf,  bordered  the  rushes 
that  lined  the  water’s  edge,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
arid  plain  we  crossed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  Jordan  valley. 

Few  wadies  in  Palestine  equal  this  for  natural  wood¬ 
land  beauty.  Beyond  the  green  grass  of  the  lower  land 
the  sides  of  the  valley  rise  in  a  succession  of  well-clothed 
heights,  until  hill  after  hill  appears  crowned  with  forests. 
Little  streams  join  the  brook,  which  tumbles  down  a  stony 
bed  broken  by  small  cascades  and  wide,  gleaming  pools. 
An  old  flour  mill,  long  disused,  is  now  worked  by  the 
Circassian  immigrants,  who  have  established  a  colony  at 
the  head  of  the  valley. 

As  we  approached  this  settlement,  which  nestles  in 
a  corner  of  the  hill  amongst  the  trees,  we  found  a 
number  of  boys  shooting  at  a  mark,  a  suggestive  scene 
for  the  future  occupation  of  the  country.  We  pitched 
our  tent  in  a  brickfield  (bricks  made  of  mud  without 
straw),  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  commotion  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  When  the  excitement 
subsided,  and  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  cause,  we 
found  a  large  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  home 
from  the  Hadj,  and  learnt  from  them  that  a  Turkish 
officer  with  a  company  of  soldiers  had  gone  south,  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  at  the  quarantine 
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station  on  the  Zerka,  where  the  pilgrim  caravan  had 
remained  ten  days.  This  news  was  cheering,  and  our 
hopes  of  escaping  observation  were  renewed.  It  became 
more  evident  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  unexplored 
country  on  the  way  to  Bashan  without  the  interference 
of  the  authorities.  Besides,  I  had  in  my  possession  a 
*  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Reis  el  Belady,  the  chief 
of  the  town  of  Amman,  from  an  influential  citizen  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  intended  to  help  me  further  on 
the  road.  We  therefore  remained  till  early  morning  in 
contemplation  of  our  good  fortune  and  the  speedy 
solution  of  the  problem  that  had  cast  a  shadow  on  our 
prospects. 

The  country  south  of  the  Hauran  and  east  of  Moab 
and  Gilead,  Southern  Bashan,  is  only  nominally  under 
Turkish  rule.  It  belongs  to  the  Bedawin.  On  some 
maps  it  is  usually  represented  by  a  blank  space,  or  a 
band  of  colour  bordering  the  desert  that  forms  the 
boundary  of  Eastern  Palestine  ;  others  in  addition  contain 
one  to  four  lines,  hesitatingly  drawn  across  the  country. 
They  show  all  that  is  apparently  known  of  that  region. 
Two  lines  that  commence  at  Kelat  ez  Zerka  have  the 
most  common  likeness.  They  are  supposed  to  show  the 
old  Roman  road  and  the  modern  pilgrim  way  to  Mecca, 
and  their  appearance  is  due,  the  first  to  the  existence  of 
the  ‘  Tabulae  Pentingerianae,’  which  indicate  a  road  in 
use  during  the  Roman  occupation,  sixteen  hundred  years 
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ago,  from  and  to  certain  known  places,  Bosrah  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Amman)  ;  the  second,  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Hadj  road,  the  route  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims,  runs 
through  the  country.  Two  more  lines  represent  valleys, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  direction  shown  ;  they  are 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  district  appear  less 
flat  and  the  map  less  bare. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  important  in  the  days 
when  the  empire  of  Rome  flourished,  and  Roman 
Arabia  was  a  rich  province.  A  public  highway  ran 
through  the  land  ;  Moab  and  Bashan  were  joined  by 
cultivated  fields  ;  Bosrah  and  Philadelphia  were  connected 
by  a  continuous  stream  of  trade  and  pleasure.  It  was 
then  a  road  not  less  in  use  and  importance  than  any  road 
in  Palestine.  The  line  of  march  annually  traversed  by 
the  pilgrim  caravan  is  usually  supposed  to  form  the 
boundary  of  a  desert  plain  strewn  with  the  bleaching 
bones  of  worn-out  animals.  The  expression  ‘  across  the 
Hadj  road  ’  is  frequently  used,  in  Syria,  to  describe  a 
region  parched  and  dry,  a  flat  and  arid  waste  of  trackless 
sand.  This  description  is  not  altogether  true.  Beyond 
this  road  are  hills  and  dales,  and  trees  and  flowers. 

Very  few  travellers  have  passed  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Bosrah  to  Salkad.  Burckhardt  collected 
some  valuable  information,  but  failed  to  reach  Umm  el 
Jemal,  and,  after  many  futile  attempts  to  proceed  south 
of  Bosrah,  retired  to  the  north.  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and 
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Buckingham,  on  the  way  from  Bosrah  to  Salkad  along 
the  beaten  track  of  the  olcl  Roman  road,  obtained  from 
the  natives  lists  of  the  names  of  ruins.  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield  journeyed  from  Jerash  to  Bosrah  and  from 
thence  to  Salkad  across  the  country  from  Gilead  into 
Bashan.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  Englishman 
ever  made  any  excursion  to  the  south  of  Bosrah  direct, 
or  from  Salkad  to  the  west,  except  the  late  Sir  Cyril 
Graham  Bart,  who  was  the  first  to  visit  Umm  el  Jemal 
and  the  ruins  round  Salkad.  Two  eminent  Frenchmen, 
Count  de  Vogue  and  M.  Waddington,  followed  in  his 
footsteps  as  far  west  as  Umm  el  Jemal  ;  and  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill,  an  American,  on  one  occasion  visited  these 
interesting  ruins  from  Bosrah,  returning  again  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  set  out. 

Between  the  river  Zerka  and  Umm  el  Jemal,  or 
east  of  the  above-mentioned  stream,  no  European  had 
ever  passed.  Even  the  Bedawin  round  Amman  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  region.  When  I  took  my 
letter  to  the  chief  of  the  Circassian  community  on 
our  arrival,  he  collected  his  friends  and  made  inquiries, 
but  no  reliable  information  could  be  gleaned  from  a 
variety  of  conjectures  based  on  tales  of  murder  and 
robbery,  except  that  at  one  day’s  journey  from  Kelat 
ez  Zerka  there  was  a  pilgrim  station,  Khan  el  Fedheen. 
No  Arab  would  venture  with  us,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  Circassians  refused  to  be  persuaded.  All  agreed 
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that  it  was  ‘  full  of  danger,’  and'  a  favourite  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  Rawallah  and  Beni  Sakhr. 

o 

I  left  them  in  dismay,  and  went  to  our  luncheon-tent, 
which  we  had  pitched  in  front  of  the  theatre,  to  discuss 
our  future  plans.  Hensman  and  I  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  firmly  made  up  our  minds  to  go  on  with  our 
expedition,  with  or  without  the  Circassians.  I  went 
again  to  the  medafe  to  make  known  our  decision. 
The  men  were  still  deliberating  on  my  plans,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  risk,  or  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  a  journey  that  could  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  large  and  well-armed  force,  which  would  bring 
retribution  for  a  menace  that  seemed  unnecessary  and 
absurd. 

‘  Why  not  go  into  the  Hauran  by  the  proper 
road  through  Jerash  and  the  north  of  Ajlun?’  said  one 
of  them.  Another  intimated  that  I  could  not  lead  any 
one  over  an  unknown  country.  I  therefore  drew,  with 
a  stone,  a  map  on  the  floor,  and  showed  them  the 
relative  position  of  places  they  knew,  and  told  them 
the  distance  between  one  and  another.  This  convinced 
them  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  country.  But 
they  said,  ‘  If  you  know  your  way,  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  danger.’  ‘  Is  a  life  only  worth  a 
few  pounds  ?  ’  I  then  pointed  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
travelled  thus  far  without  an  escort,  and  told  them  my 
servants  dare  not  venture  farther  without  additional 
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horsemen,  well  armed.  After  a  further  appeal  they 
promised  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  their  principal  men  in  another  room,  where  I  again 
put  my  intentions  plainly  before  them,  and  renewed  my 
offer  of  ten  pounds  for  the  company  of  two  good  horse¬ 
men  to  Salkad,  in  the  Jebel  Druze.  At  the  end  of  more 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  two  should  go,  and  two 
of  the  men  present  offered  themselves,  on  condition  that 
I  provided  food  and  water  for  the  journey. 

We  arranged  to  start  that  night,  so  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  wife,  and  gave  it  to  the  Reis  to  send  by  the 
next  grain  caravan  to  Jerusalem,  and  paid  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  ten  pounds,  the  rest  being  made  payable  on 
demand  at  my  house  in  the  Holy  City.  But,  to  their 
credit,  I  may  say  that  no  application  was  made  until  they 
were  assured  of  my  safe  return. 

A  large  quantity  of  bread  was  purchased — as  much 
as  we  could  well  carry  for  a  company  of  nine  men, 
considering  that  water  was  to  be  added  later  on,  and 
we  were  quite  prepared  to  move  by  sundown.  Then  a 
message  was  sent  saying,  ‘  Bukra’  (i.e.  ‘To-morrow’). 
We  suspected  some  trick,  and  watched  our  animals 
throughout  the  night.  In  the  early  morning,  when  I 
was  on  guard,  a  thief  approached  the  horses.  I  raised 
my  gun  without  any  desire  to  shoot  him,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  the  action  was  interpreted  in  the  right 
way  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were  undisturbed. 
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After  a  dip  in  the  Zerka,  which  rises  at  the  head  of 
the  town,  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  rode  through  a 
crowd  that  had  gathered  to  witness  our  departure  and 
wish  us  a  safe  conduct  on  the  journey,  with  Mahmood 
Agha  and  Mustapha  Effendi,  the  latter  the  brother  of 
the  Reis,  and  slowly  proceeded  on  our  way  down  the 
side  of  the  Zerka.  I  now  began  to  realize  the  one 
drawback  to  summer  travelling — the  country  is  dressed 
in  its  worst  coat  ;  yet  even  for  this  there  is  some 
compensation.  A  description  of  its  appearance  in  the 
hot  season  is  a  change  of  subject,  as  all  travelling  in 
Palestine  is  done  before  the  effect  of  the  rain  has 
altogether  disappeared.  It  is  more  pleasant,  and  certainly 
cooler,  in  the  ordinary  season,  but  a  complete  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  country  cannot  be  given,  nor 
can  any  estimate  be  formed  of  the  radical  change  that 
takes  place  after  the  sun  has  spent  its  power  on  the  face 
of  the  land  for  two  or  three  months.  And  if  at  this 
time  of  the  year  grass  and  flowers  are  found,  and  ground 
under  cultivation,  the  conclusion  may  very  naturally  be 
drawn  that  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  not  a  desert. 

Though  the  Zerka  seemed  shallow,  it  was  from  five 
to  seven  yards  wide,  and  full  of  fish.  In  half  an  hour 
it  gradually  oozed  through  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  its 
bed  and  was  lost  ;  but  in  twenty  minutes  more  (about  a 
mile)  it  reappeared,  stronger  than  ever.  In  three  other 
places  it  vanished,  but  not  for  so  long  a  distance — how 
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far  I  cannot  exactly  say,  as  the  fringe  of  oleanders  hid 
the  exact  spot  from  view.  About  half-way  between 
Amman  and  Kelat  ez  Zerka,  or,  more  correctly,  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  our  starting-point,  a 
small  stream  from  the  north  joined  the  Zerka. 

On  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  river  we  saw  many 
kingfishers  darting  hither  and  thither,  like  flashes  of 
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brilliant-coloured  lights  over  the  water,  and  partridges 
along  the  hill-sides  ;  here  and  there  a  solitary  butm  tree, 
and  always  oleanders,  though  the  latter  were  stunted 
and  sparse  where  there  was  no  water.  braces  of 
Bedawin  encampments  appeared  in  the  wider  parts  of 
the  valley,  and  scattered  ruins  of  earlier  inhabitants. 
But  the  most  unusual  sight  was  a  flock  of  griffon 
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vultures,  intent  on  objects  that  engaged  their  attention 
until  we  were  close  upon  them.  The  odour  which 
rose  in  front  of  us  as  we  approached  them  quickly 
brought  to  our  notice  the  carcases  on  which  they  were 
feeding. 

We  had  now  reached  the  place  where  the  Hadj  road 
first  crosses  the  Zerka  and  enters  the  plain  in  the  valley 
that  is  annually  used  as  the  quarantine  station  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims.  The  pungent  smell  would  have  exercised 
an  influence  sufficiently  persuasive  to  cause  us  to  cross 
without  delay,  but  the  remains  of  the  Hadj  were  a 
stronger  inducement  to  lose  no  time,  as  the  cholera  had 
carried  off  many  victims,  and  probably  left,  in  the 
discarded  rags  and  torn  slippers  that  were  scattered 
over  the  plain,  sufficient  infection  for  us. 

The  desolate  scene  extended  for  more  than  a  mile, 
and  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
camp.  We  counted  forty-six  dead  camels  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  some  apparently  having  only 
just  expired,  while  the  bones  of  others  were  picked  quite 
clean.  Seven  little  mounds  of  earth,  surrounded  by  a 
single  row  of  stones,  all  fresh  and  newly  made,  completed 
the  picture  of  a  tragedy  that  hides  its  victim  in  the  sand 
of  the  Eastern  desert.  The  loathsome  smht  of  the 

o 

camels,  the  lonely  graves  of  the  lost  pilgrims,  and  the 
ugly  scavengers  of  the  wilderness,  drove  us  across  the 
stream  with  quickening  steps  and  mingled  feelings. 
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2.  Kelat  ez  Z  erica 

We  arrived  at  the  ford  below  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  after  riding  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  and 
there  unpacked  our  things,  in  order  to  rearrange  them 
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and  more  equally  distribute  the  baggage  when  our  future 
water-supply  was  prepared.  While  the  men  filled  the 
water-skins  (six  large  kirbys )  and  made  ready  for  the 
unknown  region  beyond  the  hill,  Hensman,  the  two 
Circassians,  Achmed,  and  one  of  our  men  and  I  rode 
up  to  the  castle  to  take  photographs  and  bearings.  On 
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reaching  the  building,  which  is  very  modest  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  we  looked  anxiously  and  carefully  in  the  direction 
of  our  proposed  route  ;  but  nothing  except  a  succession 
of  bare  and  conical  hills,  with  intervening  valleys,  could 
be  seen  for  miles.  They  seemed  to  fade  in  the  distance 
into  one  long  blue  line,  from  which  there  rose  a  dim  out¬ 
line  of  a  mountain  range  faintly  visible  on  the  horizon. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  a  better  view  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  castle.  The  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  larger  than  those  usually  employed  in 
building  purposes  now,  but  they  lack  the  massive 
appearance  which  suggests  defensive  strength.  It  is 
square,  and  consists  of  a  central  tower  of  medium  height, 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  in  which  are  many  compart¬ 
ments,  arched  and  vaulted,  with  one  entrance  closed  by 
a  door  sheathed  with  iron.  It  is  not  permanently 
occupied,  and,  except  when  soldiers  reside  there  during 
the  progress  of  the  Hadj,  it  belongs  to  those  who  for 
the  time  being  live  within  the  outer  wall. 

A  fine  view  can  be  obtained  from  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands.  Everywhere  the  prospect  is  unpleasing.  Bare 
and  desolate  hills  and  sandy  wastes  meet  the  eye  as  it 
wanders  over  the  surrounding  country,  the  tameness  of 
which  is  relieved  only  on  the  side  containing  the  winding 
Zerka.  Yet  the  ruins  that  are  visible  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  numerous,  and  suggest  a  different  scene  which 
a  settled  population  might  revive. 
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I  gave  my  horse  to  Achmed,  and  turned  to  the 
closed  door  with  the  intention  of  mounting  the  central 
tower  or  outer  wall,  but  found  it  fastened  on  the  inside 
with  a  long  piece  of  wood.  A  little  shaking  moved  the 
bolt,  and  the  door  opened.  Mustapha  Effendi  followed 
me  in,  and  while  he  turned  to  tether  his  horse,  I  glanced 
hastily  round  the  open  space  between  the  central  tower 
and  the  outer  structure.  Lying  on  the  ground  were  three 
men,  apparently  asleep,  and  by  the  side  of  each  of  them 
lay  a  rifle  bright  and  new.  Their  faces  were  completely 
covered  by  their  head-shawls  ( kuffyiehs )  ;  their  feet 
were  bare,  and  their  legs  only  partially  hidden  under 
the  folds  of  very  ragged  cloaks  ( abyahs ).  I  called 
the  Circassian’s  attention  to  the  men,  and  he  at  once 
turned  to  leave  the  place,  waving  his  hand  for  me  to 
go  in  front.  We  pulled  the  door  to  after  us  and  quickly 
mounted  our  horses.  Arms  were  at  once  seized,  and 
we  moved  slowly  from  the  shadow  of  the  castle  wall, 
then  waited  some  minutes  in  silence.  Not  one  of  them 
made  his  appearance,  so  we  left  the  hill  and  rode  down 
to  the  stream  below,  from  whence  we  saw  two  of  the 
men  standing  on  the  castle  wall  looking  towards  us. 

We  were  in  a  dilemma.  It  was  obvious  that  the  men 
in  the  castle  were  hostile,  but  evidently  unable,  rather 
than  unwilling,  to  show  their  feeling  in  action.  We 
had  no  idea  of  the  actual  number  of  men  in  the  citadel. 
We  knew  they  had  no  horses,  were  badly  dressed,  yet 
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well  armed,  and  must  have  heard  us  open  the  door 
and  enter  the  building.  They  might  have  even  been 
aware  of  our  approach  from  the  river  ;  yet  they  hid 
their  faces  from  us  and  feigned  sleep.  The  shaking 
I  gave  the  door  was  equivalent  to  a  knock,  and  ought 
to  have  brought  a  response  from  within.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  when  I  tried  to  gain  admittance  that 
I  was  about  to  contravene  one  of  the  unwritten  laws 
of  the  East,  by  forcing  an  entrance  into  another  man’s 
dwelling.  Only  when  I  stood  inside  and  looked  on 
the  sleeping  men  I  realized  the  attitude  I  had  adopted 
towards  them.  The  Circassian  was  even  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  our  false  position.  The  men  themselves 
were  probably  afraid  of  our  intentions,  through  the 
dread  of  strangers  that  fills  the  minds  of  all  the  men 
of  the  country. 

Their  appearance  was  suspicious,  though  not  alarming. 
They  had  probably  followed  the  pilgrim  caravan  to  cut 
off  stragglers  and  carry  away  anything  that  could 
easily  be  removed.  The  Circassians  called  them 
robbers.  When  we  reached  the  water  there  was  some 
talk  of  returning  to  Amman,  but  I  was  determined 
to  push  on  at  all  hazards,  as  I  felt  sure  we  had  the 
stronger  party,  or  the  attack  would  not  have  been  so 
long  delayed.  Our  muleteers  were  uneasy,  and  hesitated 
to  comply  with  my  order  ;  one  even  ventured  to  seize 
a  horse  and  ride  off  However,  his  escape  was  promptly 
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frustrated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  and  prepare 
for  the  march.  But  as  this  arbitrary  method  could 
not  allay  suspicion,  and  might  be  the  means  of  creating 
disorder,  the  Circassians  volunteered  to  ride  up  to  the 
castle  and  speak  to  the  men,  and  thus  remove  from 
our  party  any  fear  ot  them  ;  if  they  were  attacked, 
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and  we  heard  firing,  we  agreed  to  ride  at  once  to  their 
assistance.  The  opportunity  of  photographing  the 
country  from  the  castle  having  been  lost,  I  set  to  work 
at  the  ford,  taking  one  on  each  side.  The  Hadj  road  is 
at  least  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  brought  into  the  picture.  I  took  special  notice  of 
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this,  as  I  had  hitherto  supposed  that  the  castle  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  pilgrim  way,  as  it  is  marked  on 
maps,  whereas  it  is  as  far  from  the  Hadj  road  as  it  is 
from  the  ford,  the  place  from  whence  the  photograph 
is  taken. 

I  missed  one  picture  that  would  have  been  interesting 
and  unique.  A  hyena,  after  gorging  himself  at  the  feast 
of  camels  behind  us,  leisurely  mounted  the  hill  in  front. 
Still  more  unfortunate,  we  had  no  rifles,  and  the  Circassians 
of  course  had  taken  theirs  with  them,  and  the  beast 
was  soon  out  of  the  range  of  our  guns.  When  they 
returned  in  peace,  he  had  disappeared.  They  said 
there  were  seven  men  in  the  castle.  They  had  spoken 
to  them  from  a  distance,  but  failed  to  gain  any  in¬ 
formation  either  of  their  tribe  or  business ;  but  were 
more  convinced  even  than  before  that  they  were 
robbers.  As  our  men  were  not  within  earshot  of  their 
report  they  made  no  further  demur,  but  fixed  the  baggage 
on  the  animals,  and  we  marched  to  the  unknown  region 
over  the  hill. 

3.  An  Unextlored  Region 

\ 

Starting  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  on 
until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  spending  a  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  on  the  way  at  a  ruined  town  we 
discovered.  From  the  hill  that  we  ascended,  on  the 
shoulder  of  which  the  castle  stands,  we  were  traversing 
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entirely  new  ground,  unknown  and  unexplored.  bor 
nearly  five  hours’  good  hard  riding  we  followed  the 
direction  of  the  Hadj  road,  taking  bearings  all  the  way. 
It  differs  in  no  way  from  what  I  had  seen  of  it  before, 
near  M’shetta  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
Hauran  ;  but  it  is  equally  well  defined,  consisting  of 
numbers — in  some  places  I  counted  fifty — of  footpaths 
running  more  or  less  parallel  with  one  another. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  we  entered  a  small 
plateau,  the  only  level  piece  of  land  that  could  be  seen, 
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bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  except  in  the  direction  of 
the  road.  To  the  right  of  us,  some  seven  minutes  from 
the  path,  were  columns,  resembling  the  Roman  milestone 
on  the  Damascus  road  near  Shafat,  about  two  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Fifteen  minutes  further  on  the  road  we  found 
three  more,  one  in  situ  ;  and  for  nearly  five  hours  along 
the  route  we  met  with  these  columns,  all  exactly  alike, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  that 
averaged  fifteen  minutes  or  a  multiple  of  this  number. 
On  one  of  them  were  letters  barely  legible  ;  others  were 
badly  chipped,  as  if  the  pilgrims,  in  need  of  some 
occupation,  had  battered  them  as  they  passed. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  map  that  does  not 
make  the  Hadj  road  and  the  old  Roman  road  diverge 
at  Kelat  ez  Zerka — that  is,  if  they  are  marked  at  all — 
according  to  the  two  lines  I  have  before  mentioned  as 
representing  them.  This,  then,  was  a  most  important 
discovery,  that,  for  four  hours  and  a  half  at  least,  from 
the  hill  south  of  Kelat  ez  Zerka,  these  two  roads  follow 
practically  the  same  route ,  which  is  marked  by  Roman 
milestones,  and  in  one  place  the  set  stones  of  the  road, 
and,  as  we  saw  it,  the  remains  of  the  caravan  that  had 
passed  two  days  before. 

After  being  on  the  march  one  hour,  the  low  conical 
hills  on  the  east  increased  in  number,  with  very  little 
space  between  them.  The  outlook  of  rounded  hill-tops 
was  varied  occasionally  by  a  small  plateau  ;  across  one 
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of  these  we  saw  a  ruin  perched  on  the  highest  hill, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  fortress.  Before  we  lost 
sight  of  this  ruin  on  the  south-east,  we  struck  a  dry 
torrent-bed  that  came  from  the  hills.  Along  its  winding 
course  were  many  evergreen  oaks,  and  on  one  side  a 

jagged  seam  of  chert,  looking  like  a  ruined  wall,  peeped 

* 

from  the  eastern  limestone  hill. 

So  far  we  had  seen  no  valley.  The  road  we  were 
following  was  along  a  well-defined  and  undulating  plain, 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  which  were  higher  on  the 
western  than  the  eastern  side.  We  passed  a  new  grave 
on  the  roadside,  and  an  older  one  with  a  headstone  ;  and 
where  the  plain  was  widest  we  saw  some  scattered  stones 
surrounding  a  heap  that  had  once  been  a  portion  of  a 
dwelling ;  further  remains  of  human  habitations  in 
detached  portions,  beyond  the  old  building,  were  addi¬ 
tional  indications  of  a  small  town  ;  but  not  the  slightest 
semblance  of  a  road  or  path  could  be  seen  on  either  side 
until  we  had  been  riding  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Before  we  turned  due  east  along  the  first  path  we 
had  discovered,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  course,  we  had 
noticed  that  the  plain  down  which  ran  the  watercourse 
was  sloping  towards  the  foot  of  some  very  high  hills. 
A  rift  between  them  showed  a  valley  to  be  the  destination 
of  the  dry  torrent-bed.  We  crossed  the  watercourse 
some  distance  before  it  reached  the  wady  in  front,  where 
there  were  signs  of  a  bridge  that  had  been  removed 
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and  lost  in  the  boulders  of  the  winter  stream,  and 
followed  the  path  above  mentioned,  as  it  led  us  up  the 
hillside  to  a  plateau  covered  with  withered  grass  and 
alkali-bushes.  As  we  rode  along  it  we  saw  traces  of 
an  encampment  and  the  recent  track  of  a  horseman. 
The  plain  sloped  down  to  the  wady  that  ran  through 
the  cleft  we  had  seen  in  the  hills  of  the  west,  but  on 
its  south-eastern  side  the  hills  rose  peak  after  peak  far 
out  to  the  horizon.  In  the  distance  some  curling  smoke 
which  rose  from  the  ground  in  wreaths  attracted  our 
attention,  and  as  the  slight  breeze  wafted  it  aside  two 
men  were  seen  burning  the  alkali-shrub  that  grows  so 
plentifully  here  ;  but  they  disappeared  as  soon  as  they 
heard  us  call  to  them. 

The  path  we  had  followed  now  led  into  the  wady, 
and  by  its  side  were  the  remains  of  several  vaulted 
apartments,  which  at  first  looked  like  tombs,  but  on 
examination  they  were  found  to  be  lower  rooms  of 
some  ruined  building.  Beyond  the  vaults,  and  the 
heaps  of  basaltic  stones  around  them,  were  the  set 
stones  of  the  Roman  road  and  fallen  columns.  We 
rode  along  the  route  indicated  by  these  stones,  and 
rejoined  the  Hadj  road  as  it  crossed  the  valley. 
Here  we  met  two  men  and  a  woman,  with  a  donkey 
on  which  were  well-filled  water-skins.  We  stopped 
them  and  asked  some  questions.  They  said  the 
valley  was  called  ‘  Wady  Dhulail,’  and  that  it  came  from 
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the  east,  from  the  plain  before  Salkad.  Its  course 
as  we  saw  it  was  from  south-east  to  north-west.  They 
further  informed  us  that  they  belonged  to  the  Beni 
Hassan,  and  had  brought  water  from  their  camp  in  the 
west  for  the  alkali-burners.  This  statement  was 
obviously  untrue,  as  they  were  travelling  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  but  we  allowed  them  to  proceed  without 
interruption,  as  they  were  bent  on  giving  information. 
The  next  statement  was  even  more  unsatisfactory — that 
there  was  no  road  of  any  kind  to  the  east,  and  no  water  ; 
yet  we  saw  it  proceeding  eastward  for  more  than  a  mile 
and  these  people  had  two  kirbys  full  of  water  which 
had  been  brought  along  the  path,  doubtless  from  some 
old  well  or  spring  which  they  hoped  we  should  not 
discover. 

Dr.  Selah  Merrill  and  his  party  rode  along  the 
course  of  the  Zerka  where  it  received  a  tributary  from 
this  district,  and  the  following  extract  from  East  of  the 
Jordan ,  p.  396,  has  some  important  evidence  on  the 
direction  of  this  wady  and  its  water-supply  :  ‘  Ain  el 
Jirm  is  two  hours  forty-five  minutes  north  of  Kelat 
Zerka.  Twenty  minutes  south  of  this  point  a  large 
wady  enters  the  Zerka  valley  from  the  east.  It  is 
called  Wady  Dhulail,  and  I  refer  to  it  because  it 
illustrates  what  a  vast  volume  of  water  may  sometimes 
flow  in  a  wady  which  is  dry  most  part  of  the  year.  In 
this  case,  judging  from  the  marks  of  the  debris  on  the 
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bushes  and  banks,  this  stream  must  have  been  from  50 
to  70  yards  wide,  and  from  3  to  6  feet  deep — so  deep 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  animals  to  cross  ’ 

The  distance  between  the  point  where  we  struck 
Wady  Dhulail  and  its  mouth  in  the  Zerka  valley  must 


be  about  eight  miles.  We  had  been  riding  two  hours  to 
the  north-east,  and  its  entrance  into  the  Zerka  is  two 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  north-west  of  the  castle. 

Two  points  relating  to  Wady  Dhulail  are  thus 
proved  :  first,  that  its  course  is  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  where  it  is  crossed  bv  the  Roman  road 
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and  H  adj  road,  and  from  thence  to  its  junction  with 
the  Zerka  ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  one  time  of  the  year 
it  contains  ‘a  vast  volume  of  water.’  We  crossed  it 
in  twenty  minutes,  passing  on  our  way  evergreen  oaks 
and  flowers,  besides  wild  thyme  and  other  bushes.  A 
plain  emerges  from  its  northern  side,  which  is  marked 
by  a  Roman  milestone.  From  this  point,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  plain  along  the  Haclj  road,  to  the  place 
where  it  turns  westward  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  hill 
on  its  eastern  border,  it  must  be  eight  miles  long — two 
hours’  good  hard  riding.  But  as  soon  as  we  entered  it 
we  noticed,  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  west,  a  ruined 
town,  to  which  we  turned  our  horses’  heads  and  reached 
it  at  a  quarter  to  five,  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes 
from  Kelat  ez  Zerka,  and  six  hours’  actual  riding  from 
Amman.  It  has  a  commanding  position,  overlooking 
the  plain  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  on  its 
eastern  and  western  sides.  Few  towns  in  Palestine  east 
or  west  of  the  Jordan  occupy  a  situation  of  greater 
excellence  on  land  more  eminently  fertile. 

As  we  approached  the  ruins,  we  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  ground  under  cultivation  and  traces 
of  gardens.  The  remains  of  the  city  were  scattered 
over  a  large  area,  covering  an  extent  of  ground  that 
would  take  an  hour  to  encircle.  Fine  massive  build¬ 
ings  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  homes  without 
inhabitants,  ready  for  occupation,  streets  and  open 
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spaces  were  laid  out  on  a  well-defined  plan.  The 
deserted  houses  still  stand  with  the  lintel-stones  over 
the  door-posts,  doors  and  windows  of  the  same  material, 
all  built  of  the  same  stone,  basalt,  and  exactly  in  the 
same  style  as  all  the  ruined  towns  of  Bashan.  We 
noticed  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  other  structures 
of  like  dimensions,  but  found  no  inscriptions,  no  doubt 
because  we  could  only  spare  time,  much  to  my  regret, 
for  a  very  cursory  examination. 

We  were  all  strangers  in  a  hostile  country,  and 
having  been  noticed  by  unfriendly  natives,  whose  manner 
was  an  evident  token  of  their  displeasure  at  our  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
a  safer  retreat  for  the  night.  The  presence  of  unknown 
horsemen  is  always  suspicious.  Our  Circassian  com¬ 
panions  would  more  naturally  create  an  alarm  on  account 
of  their  settlements  in  the  ruined  towns  of  the  east  and 
their  occupation  of  lands  untilled  by  the  Bedawin,  and 
only  lightly  held  by  their  ostensible  owners.  The  only 
resting-place  for  the  night  that  promised  reasonable 
safety  was,  as  we  then  imagined,  Khan  el  Fedheen,  a 
pilgrim  station  far  along  the  Hadj  road  ;  so  we  had  to 
push  on,  and  the  impatient  escort  beat  the  animals  with 
their  whips  to  increase  the  pace. 

Unfortunately  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
name  of  this  ruin  ;  but  from  its  position,  the  importance 
of  its  remains,  and  the  site  on  which  they  stand,  I  have 
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no  hesitation  in  calling  it  the  lost  town  of  ‘  Thantia.’ 
This  city,  according  to  Roman  maps,  ‘  Tabulae  Pentin- 
gerianae,’  issued  in  a.d.  393,  was  on  the  road  from  Bosrah 
to  Philadelphia,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  former,  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  latter  place.  We  had  ridden  from 
Amman  (Philadelphia)  in  six  hours.  Reckoning  the  little 
delays  on  the  way  in  taking  bearings  and  photographs, 
and  our  unprofitable  conversation  with  the  Beni  Hassan, 
and  considering  our  rate  of  progress,  it  is  equal  to  twenty 
miles.  Our  camping-place  that  night,  two  more  hours 
on  the  road  towards  Bosrah,  was  almost  due  west  of 
Umm  el  Jemal,  which  is  five  hours  from  that  ancient 
city,  and  means  that  Thantia  is  seven  hours  from 
Bosrah,  or  twenty-four  miles. 

The  discovery  and  identification  of  this  town  is  of 
the  utmost  value  in  establishing  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  and  its  connexion  with  places  that  depend 
on  each  other  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  recovering  ancient  sites.  Dr.  Merrill,  in  East  of  the 
Jordan ,  p.  277,  indicates  the  position  of  Thantia  from 
his  own  discoveries  farther  west,  concluding  his  observa¬ 
tions  with  this  statement  :  ‘  The  two  roads  cannot  have 
been  identical  [referring  to  two  Roman  roads].  The 
first  probably  went  to  the  east  and  south  of  Bostra,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  out  this  route,  since  that 
region  has  never  yet  been  explored.’  This  has  now 
been  accomplished. 
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We  rejoined  the  road  from  Thantia,  passing  on  our 
way  northward,  along  the  route  of  the  Mohammedan 
caravan,  two  more  dead  camels  and  another  new  grave. 
There  were  also  more  milestones  and  a  wider  plain. 
Far  away  in  the  distance  on  the  west  we  saw  Neby 
Hud,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east 
of  Jerash,  with  intervening  hills  and  valleys  on  the 
west  of  us  all  running  in  parallel  lines.  On  our  right 
the  hills  were  of  lower  elevation  ;  from  the  summit  of 
one  of  them  we  saw  them  gradually  receding  into  the 
great  plain  of  the  distant  east.  Many  alkali-burners 
were  busily  preparing  the  ashes  for  transport  to  Nablous 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  They  seemed  ill-disposed 
to  answer  questions,  so  we  passed  on  with  little  gain 
beyond  the  information  that  there  was  a  ruin  on  the 
summit  of  the  hiorhest  hill  ahead  of  us.  When  we 

O 

reached  the  foot  of  it  we  left  the  Hadj  road,  winding 
round  its  western  side,  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  in  the 
dusk. 

This  peak  is  not  merely  the  highest  point  of  the 
range  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Southern 
Bashan,  but  also  the  apex  of  that  chain,  and  forms 
the  northern  limit  of  the  hill  district,  which  terminates 
in  a  line  with  Umm  el  Jemal  two  hours  further  east. 
On  both  its  northern  and  eastern  sides  it  slopes  very 
gradually  down  to  the  great  plain  that  stretches  along 
the  Hauran,  past  Bosrah  on  the  north,  and  as  far  as 
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Salkad  on  the  east.  On  the  south  it  abruptly  stands 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  had  traversed. 
The  road  winds  round  its  western  side  and  is  lost  to 
view,  but  the  parallel  range  of  hills  continues  its  course 
to  the  north-west. 

We  were  too  anxious  about  our  preparations  for 
the  night  to  notice  more  than  this  general  outline. 
Our  attention  was  speedily  drawn  to  the  hill  on  which 
we  stood.  In  the  centre  the  rectangular  wall  of  an 
old  building  was  apparently  all  that  remained  of  a 
substantial  edifice.  Stones  were  scattered  in  all  directions, 
some  in  gigantic  heaps,  others  in  the  form  of  enclosures 
for  cattle.  The  number  of  open  spaces  below  the 
summit,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stones  on  the  sides, 
evidently  showed  that  the  place  was  used  as  a  temporary 
abode  by  a  transitory  people.  We  were  now  in 
possession,  and  had  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
for  mutual  protection  and  the  preservation  of  our 
animals.  We  led  them  into  the  middle  of  the  most 
important  enclosure,  and  deposited  their  loads  in  a  hole 
cut  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  which  might  have  been 
a  cistern.  In  one  corner  there  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  but 
space  enough  was  left  for  our  use,  and  room  to  stretch 
our  legs  with  comparative  ease.  We  refrained  from 
lighting  a  fire,  through  fear  of  attracting  attention,  and 
were  thus  compelled  to  eat  our  supper  without  the 
usual  cup  of  tea. 
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Having  collected  all  our  things  and  placed  them 
conveniently  together,  arms  were  examined  and  the 
night  divided  into  watches  between  Hensman,  the  Cir¬ 
cassians,  and  myself.  In  the  first  watch  the  sleepers 
were  aroused  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  A  man  was 
discovered  creeping  up  the  hill  on  all  fours.  The 
watchman  at  first  thought  it  was  a  hyena  on  his  nightly 
prowl,  and  waited  for  the  Circassian  to  shoot  ;  but  the 
midnight  visitor  disappeared  behind  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ascertain 
our  position  and  the  disposition  of  our  goods.  A  slight 
movement  of  a  stone  disclosed  his  hiding-place,  and 
he  was  challenged,  but  no  reply  came  from  the  darkness. 
We  were  now  alert  and  ready  to  defend  ourselves. 
He  moved  with  increasing  speed  from  one  heap  of 
stones  to  another,  as  if  he  was  expecting  a  bullet  to 
assist  his  progress  ;  but  we  were  not  disposed  to  rouse 
the  neighbourhood  and  inform  his  friends  that  we  were 
anxious  to  fight.  He  would  be  able  to  tell  them  we 
had  adopted  a  vigilant  attitude,  were  entrenched  in 
a  safe  position,  and  prepared  to  resist  an  unprovoked 
assault. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me,  as  my  servants 
from  Jerusalem,  who  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before,  were  terror-stricken  ;  so  I  turned  out  with  the 
Circassians.  As  I  patrolled  the  ruin  in  the  moonlight, 
I  could  see  distinctly  the  route  we  had  followed  the 
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day  before, — the  valley-plain,  bounded  by  two  ranges  of 
hills,  running  north  and  south,  a  natural  highway,  and 
the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  the  district ;  a  road  that 
still  bears  the  marks  of  many  feet  ;  the  means  of 
communication  adopted  by  the  Romans  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country  ;  the  great  trade  route  between 
Moab  and  Bashan,  and  without  doubt  the  way  by 
which  the  Israelites  marched  to  the  grand  tract  of 
country  that  I  could  see  on  the  north  and  east  (Deut. 
ii.  37,  iii.  1  :  ‘  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children 

of  Ammon  thou  earnest  not,  nor  unto  any  place  of 
the  river  Jabbok,  nor  unto  the  cities  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  nor  unto  whatsoever  the  Lord  our  God  forbad 
us.  Then  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way  to 
Bashan  ’  ). 

Dew  fell  heavily  during  the  night.  I  was  unable 
to  take  any  photographs  before  starting,  as  the  damp 
had  penetrated  my  camera ;  but  I  took  our  bearings 
first  along  the  route  of  the  previous  day,  then  to  what 
seemed  in  the  distance  the  castle  of  Salkad.  Between 
our  resting-place  and  the  castle  on  the  east  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  wide  plain,  unbroken  either  by  hills  or  valleys. 
On  the  north  we  saw  a  ruin  which  we  thought  was  the 
pilgrim  station  Khan  el  Fedheen,  and  we  afterwards 
heard  it  was  one  hour  from  this  hill,  which  we  were 
told  was  called  El  Hab. 

We  rode  down  the  eastern  hill,  almost  imperceptibly 
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entering  the  plain  as  the  slope  was  gradual,  and  gaily 
cantered  along  the  level  ground  in  the  invigorating  air 
of  the  summer  morning.  After  proceeding  some  distance 
the  nature  of  the  country  changed  ;  it  rose  and  fell  with 
little  hills  and  sweeping  hollows  that  hid  at  times  the 
range  of  Druze  mountains  on  the  east.  We  never  saw 
Umm  el  Jemal  until  we  were  within  an  hour  of  its  ruins, 
although  it  was  barely  two  hours  from  our  last  camping- 
place.  We  scanned  the  plain  on  all  sides  for  any  sign 
of  life.  A  herd  of  gazelles  scampered  along  in  front, 
but  no  other  living  thing  seemed  near,  not  even  a 
partridge  or  a  hare.  Traces  of  Bedawin  camps  were 
abundant  and  extensive  ;  heaps  of  ruins,  remarkable 
more  for  number  than  size,  were  dotted  over  the 
landscape. 

In  the  distance,  rising  from  the  level  of  this  Southern 
Bashan  plain  that  stretched  away  to  Jebel  Druze,  there 
rose  a  long,  dark,  irregular  line,  which  gradually  increased 
in  size  as  we  approached.  On  the  outskirts  of  this 
desolate  pile,  lying  far  away  from  all  that  makes  a  city 
full  of  throbbing  life,  we  saw  first  an  old  reservoir 
enclosed  by  massive  stones.  No  wall  or  gate  marked  the 
city  boundary,  nor  were  there  buildings  conspicuous  by 
architectural  beauty  ;  but  black  basaltic  stones,  piled  on 
one  another  without  the  adhering  power  of  mortar, 
formed  houses  that  for  loftiness  have  few  equals  in  the 
whole  of  the  land.  The  stony  desolation  into  which 
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we  entered  was  not  relieved  in  a  single  instance  by  a 
piece  of  either  wood  or  metal.  Everywhere  was  stone, 
except  in  the  deserted  squares  enclosed  by  massive 
buildings,  and  there,  intermingled  with  the  fallen 
masonry,  were  weeds  and  withered  grass. 

The  houses  were  all  fashioned  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  Bashan.  The  second  story, 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the 
outside  of  the  structure,  rests  on  a  central  arch  composed 
of  the  same  material,  and  long  stones  that  jut  regularly 
out  of  the  wall  afford  additional  support  to  the  floor. 
Many  of  them  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  all  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  left  through  a 
pestilence  instead  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Time  and 
predatory  Bedawin  had  dismantled  others,  but  sufficient 
accommodation  was  left  for  hundreds  of  families,  who 
would  have  no  need  to  repair  the  tenantless  abodes 
before  occupation.  Several  small  churches  were  seen 
in  the  confused  mass  of  ruins  on  the  western  side. 
The  most  conspicuous  structure  was  found  on  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square, 
evidently  a  large  church.  The  outer  walls  had  been 
thrown  down,  but  the  arches  forming  the  nave  were 
beautifully  preserved,  with  a  cross  on  each  side.  It  was 
built  in  an  east  and  westerly  direction,  with  an  apse  at 
the  former  end  still  left  entire  and  covered  with  cement. 
On  the  western  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  south,  were 
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vaults  arched  in  the  same  way  as  the  church  above, 
one  part  enclosed  by  a  cemented  wall.  This  was 
apparently  the  baptistry  attached  to  the  sacred  building, 
and  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  west, 
near  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  church.  I  found  many 
Latin  inscriptions  and  some  in  Nabathean. 

The  town  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wide 
and  open  street — larger  than  any  I  have  ever  seen 
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in  any  town  of  the  East — which  led  to  the  citadel. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  city  is  the 
number  of  crosses  on  the  door-posts  and  lintel-stones 
of  the  houses.  This  fact  is  very  significant.  Umm  el 
Jemal  has  no  remains  that  may  be  assigned  to  any 
period  prior  to  the  advent  of  Roman  power,  nor  are 
there  any  signs  of  Moslem  occupation.  A  few  Nabathean 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  showing  that  the 
worship  of  Dusares,  the  Syrian  Bacchus,  was  carried 
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on,  very  likely  before  the  Christian  era.  The  city 
probably  existed  before  the  institution  of  the  Nabathean 
kingdom  that  flourished  from  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ ;  but  there  are  no  tokens  of  remote  antiquity 
beyond  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and  these  are  merely 
conjectural. 

Until  the  time  of  Constantine,  while  this  part  of  the 
country  was  Roman  Arabia,  the  Christians  were  scarcely 
tolerated,  and  more  often  persecuted  ;  though  the 
Ebionites,  and  afterwards  the  Nestorians,  resided  in 
large  numbers  in  this  region.  But  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  security  of  their  property  they  exhibited 
very  few  signs  of  their  religion  that  would  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Government.  When  the  Roman  emperor 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  the  power  of 
the  pagan  natives  waned  and  their  worship  ceased. 
The  Christians  were  then  able  to  practise  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  not  only  openly,  but  with  the  ostentation 
of  a  new-born  freedom.  Consequently,  crosses  and 
other  religious  emblems  were  carved  on  the  different 
parts  of  their  public  buildings,  and  on  the  lintel-stones 
and  door-posts  of  their  houses.  Inscriptions  in  very 
elementary  Greek  were  extensively  cut  on  stones  and 
placed  in  all  new  buildings  as  votive  offerings  or 
memorials  to  those  that  were  loved  and  lost.  This  pros¬ 
perous  period  of  Christianity  lasted  only  three  hundred 
years,  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, and  seventh  centuries. 
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The  reality  of  their  faith  and  trust,  tested  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution,  perished  in  the  season  of  ease  and 
safety.  When  the  Moslem  host  swept  through  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
weakness  of  the  inhabitants  could  ill  stand  the  wild 
rush  from  the  desert,  and  since  that  day  the  towns 
have  been  lying  desolate.  As  we  rode  through  the 
deserted  street  our  horses’  hoofs  rang  on  the  pavement, 
breaking  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  present,  and 
recalling  the  sad  memory  of  the  past. 

Our  Circassian  friends  had  been  for  some  time 
anxious  to  return  ;  they  wished  to  leave  in  the  morning, 
but  repented  when  they  saw  how  readily  I  offered  to 
release  them  from  their  bargain.  They  were,  however, 
now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fear  both  of  the  Bedawin 
and  the  Druzes  whom  we  turned  to  seek  after  leaving  the 
lone  city  in  the  wilderness,  saying  there  had  been  a 
collision  between  their  people  and  the  Druzes  in  the 
Jaulan  ;  but  when  again  I  told  them  they  might  go  if 
they  were  afraid,  they  reluctantly  refused.  We  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  Bedawin  as  we  moved  eastward 
towards  Salkad,  riding  on  our  way  close  together  after 
their  manner  in  a  strange  and  hostile  country.  In 
about  an  hour  we  crossed  some  ploughed  fields  and 
saw  a  number  of  trees.  Towards  the  north  galloping 
horsemen  came  into  view  at  intervals.  We  pushed  on 
with  some  feeling  of  trepidation,  anxious  to  escape 
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their  notice,  wondering  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
commotion.  They  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
us,  but  they  were  evidently  unconscious  of  our  presence. 
We  could  not  distinguish  the  riders,  and  fervently 
hoped  they  would  remain  at  a  distance,  as  we  were 
rapidly  approaching  the  Druze  country,  and  all  danger 
for  our  Circassian  companions  would  soon  be  past. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day  we  heard  that  we  had  really 
seen  a  fight.  Fifteen  Rawallah  Bedawin  had  been 
looking  for  a  camping-place  too  near  the  Druze  town 
of  Thebeen.  The  sheikh  and  three  men  rode  out  to 
ask  them  to  seek  elsewhere  for  what  they  desired. 
A  quarrel  ensued  and  one  Druze  was  killed  ;  the  horses 
of  the  other  three  were  captured,  and  they  returned 
defeated  and  on  foot.  We  heard  afterwards  both  in 
Bosrah  and  Kunnawat  that  fifty  Druzes  had  brought 
back  the  horses  after  a  battle,  and  that  a  blood  feud 
had  commenced  which  would  necessitate  the  loss  of 
more  lives. 

The  first  people  we  met  were  two  youths  from 
Thebeen,  who  answered  our  first  question  regarding 
their  place  of  residence,  then  rode  off  to  the  south  as 
if  in  fear  of  an  interview.  The  dread,  which  seemed 
apparently  the  prominent  characteristic  of  all  the  people 
of  the  country  through  which  we  had  passed,  was 
evidently  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Circassians,  and  is 
a  striking  acknowledgement  of  the  growth  of  their  power 
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and  a  manifest  token  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  a  land 
where  the  obstacles  to  progress  have  long  kept  it  out 
of  cultivation.  Our  companions  from  Amman  were 
equally  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  aware  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded, 
which  accounted  for  the  care  they  exercised  in  their 
consideration  of  our  request  for  their  escort. 

As  we  entered  Thebeen,  we  found  the  men  assembled 
in  groups,  probably  discussing  their  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  men,  or  wondering  when  they  would 
return  and  with  what  success.  Our  appearance  was 
most  inopportune,  judging  by  the  cold  reception  accorded 
to  us.  In  spite  of  a  cordial  attitude,  and  an  assumed 
ignorance  of  the  event  that  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  little  town,  we  were  received  with  an  air  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  that  only  partially  hid  the  anxiety  they  felt  at  this 
additional  element  of  mistrust. 

As  we  tried  to  make  our  peace  with  them,  and,  if 
possible,  avert  their  suspicion  of  an  ulterior  design  on 
their  property,  we  refrained  from  inquiry  into  their 
affairs,  or  an  examination  of  their  town,  merely  asking 
for  a  drink  of  water  and  a  guide  to  Salkad.  They  said 
the  sheikh  was  absent,  but  one  of  the  men  would 
accompany  us.  After  a  while  he  became  talkative,  and 
told  us  that  Thebeen  was  inhabited  solely  by  Druzes  ; 
that  it  was  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Bosrah,  and  three 
hours  from  Salkad.  It  is  not  marked  on  any  map,  and 
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has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  explorer,  except 
Buckingham  and  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  recorded  the  name 
as  odven  to  them  in  a  list  of  ruined  towns  without 

O 

inhabitants.  Two  very  large  reservoirs,  extensive  ruins, 
and  a  population  of  several  hundred  men,  indicate  an 
importance  that  must  have  been  attached  to  the  place 
in  olden  times.  I  saw  stones  built  in  the  sheikh’s  new 
house  bearing  inscriptions,  but  I  could  not  read  them 
without  appearing  more  inquisitive  than  I  deemed 
prudent  under  the  circumstances. 

The  castle  of  Salkad,  long  the  most  prominent 
object  in  an  extensive  range  of  vision,  became  more 
imposing  when  contrasted  with  the  vast  number  of  high 
walls  it  overlooked.  Before  our  arrival  at  the  town  we 
passed  many  groups  of  tents  belonging  to  a  tribe  that 
is  known  by  the  comprehensive  name  of  Jebelyah,  ‘the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain,’  who  act  as  herdsmen  for 
the  Druzes.  When  we  entered  the  town  it  was  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  the  wall  of  a  house  from 
that  which  ran  along  the  street  and  formed  part  of  the 
enclosure  round  the  property  of  the  occupant.  The 
observer  might  thus  easily  be  deceived  in  the  size  and 
dimensions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
It  is  only  possible  for  him  to  determine  where  the  houses 
exist  from  the  castle  hill,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  town 
lying  at  his  feet  is  exposed  to  view,  and  presents  a  series 
of  roofs  and  walls  in  an  unfinished  state  and  most 
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dilapidated  condition,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination  to  construct  the  old  town  from  the  example 
of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  imposing  structures  of 
Umm  el  Jemal. 


4.  Salkad 

Salkad,  the  Salcah  of  the  Bible  (Deut.  iii.  10), 
must  have  been  a  city  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
thousands  of  people  before  it  was  demolished.  Even 
now  it  is  the  largest  inhabited  town  in  Southern  Bashan, 
containing  over  a  thousand  residents,  composed  chiefly 
of  Druzes  and  a  few  runaway  Moslems  and  Christians, 
who  have  made  it  their  city  of  refuge  on  account  of 
an  ‘affair  of  blood.’  No  soldier  or  government  official 
has  ever  been  seen  near  the  town,  so  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  as  long  as  they  give  no  offence  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Hussein  Aziz,  our  Druze  guide  from  Thebeen, 
escorted  us  to  the  niedafe  (guest-chamber)  of  Moham¬ 
med  el  Atrash,  the  rival  of  Shibly,  the  sheikh  of  Ary, 
for  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  Druze  country, 
hie  welcomed  us  effusively  in  a  room  that  offered 
accommodation  for  a  large  company. 

( 1 )  The  Guest-chamber 

The  first  evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  that 
impressed  us  with  the  dignity  of  our  entertainer,  and 
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gave  us  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  relative  positions 
of  master  and  servant,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  in  England.  The  servant  never  left  his  master’s 
presence  except  to  do  his  bidding  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  his  features  as  if  he  was  watching  to  see  if  he  could 
anticipate  his  wishes.  Every  glance  was  recognized 
and  its  meaning  interpreted  without  the  semblance  of 
a  command.  A  slight  wave  of  the  hand  indicated  the 
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desire  of  the  venerable  old  man,  who  sat  in  a  chair  of 
state,  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  guests,  and  the 
servant  moved  rapidly,  but  silently,  from  one  to  another 
when  bread  or  water  was  required  at  the  meal  (see 
Ps.  xxxii.  8  and  cxxiii.  2).  Immediately  after  supper, 
girded  with  a  towel,  he  ministered  to  each  one  who 
had  sat  on  his  heels  round  the  trencher.  The  man  of 
low  degree  fared  equally  well  with  the  guests  of  the 
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highest  rank  ;  the  humble  servitor  recognizes  no 
difference  in  his  master’s  house.  I  was  reminded,  too, 
of  the  comfortable  words  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  ‘  Thou 
preparedst  a  table  for  me  in  the  midst  of  mine 
enemies.’  The  beneficent  act  of  the  old  chief,  and 
the  provision  made  for  our  Circassian  escort  at  the 
same  table,  amongst  a  numerous  company,  and 
surrounded  by  a  people  who  looked  upon  them  as 
inimical  to  their  interests  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  providential  care  of 
the  Almighty  God. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  and  we  were  all 
comfortably  seated  on  the  floor,  a  discussion  arose 
concerning  the  need  of  a  doctor  in  the  town  and  the 
probable  expense  of  enlisting  the  services  of  a  capable 
physician.  The  sheikh  seemed  to  be  aware  of  a 
distinction  between  one  and  another  of  the  professors 
of  the  healing  art,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  a  visit  of  one  of  his  relations  to  a  native  surgeon 
in  Damascus.  During  the  conversation  we  discovered 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease  that  required  a  very 
simple  remedy,  and  as  I  never  travelled  without  some 
preparations  ready  for  an  emergency,  Hensman  offered 
him  the  medicine,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  to 
convince  him  of  its  efficacy.  In  the  morning  the  sheikh 
was  relieved,  and  the  news  of  the  advent  of  a  doctor, 
who  had  cured  their  chief,  spread  like  wildfire  through 
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the  town.  A  large  concourse  of  people  soon  assembled 
in  front  of  the  meddfe  waiting  for  the  healer.  The 
lame  and  halt  and  blind  were  brought  by  their  relations 
in  the  pitiful  expectancy  of  a  cure.  Their  dismissal  with 
words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  caused  a 
sorrowful  and  dis¬ 
appointed  proces¬ 
sion  to  wend  its 
way  homeward  to 
make  room  for 
those  who  could 
squeeze  them¬ 
selves  through 
the  crowd  of  eager 
attendants  on  the 
doctor.  The 
pathetic  scene 
threw  into  bold 
relief  the  varied 
entreaties  of  cer¬ 
tain  credulous  folk 
who  believed  in  his  unlimited  power.  A  youth  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  said  to  be  engaged  to  be 
married,  wished  to  have  some  freckles  removed  from 
his  face,  and  a  woman  sent  a  request  by  her  husband 
to  have  some  loose  teeth  fastened. 
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1  left  my  friend  busily  engaged  in  his  new  profession 
and  explored  the  town.  On  my  return  I  advised  him 
to  give  some  of  the  medicine,  English  salts,  quinine, 
and  opium  pills,  to  the  sheikh  for  future  use  and  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  We  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  our  calling,  the  reason  for  our  visit,  and 
our  inability  to  benefit  them  beyond  a  little  attention  to 
simple  complaints  that  might  easily  be  cured  ;  then  set 
out  on  foot  to  visit  the  castle. 

(2)  The  Castle 

The  enormous  ruin  that  overlooks  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  dry  moat,  which  is  the  natural  mouth 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  castle  has  been  built  on 
a  heap  of  basalt  that  fills  this  hollow  of  the  hill.  It  is 
approached  by  a  bridge  that  crosses  the  moat  from  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  which  was  covered  with  volcanic 
ashes  that  resemble  the  half-burnt  coal  in  an  English 
fire-grate.  On  one  side  the  outer  wall  that  covered 
the  rock  had  fallen  down  and  left  the  natural  rock 
foundations  exposed.  The  stones  that  cover  the  face 
of  the  castle  are  not  larger  than  those  used  in  smaller 
buildings — in  fact,  the  medafe  of  the  sheikh  is  built  of 
the  stones  that  fell  from  the  castle  wall  ;  but  in  the 
interminable  mass  of  ruined  vaults,  galleries,  and  passages 
that  fill  the  interior,  there  are  many  stones  of  great 
size.  On  some  of  them  were  sculptured  eagles  and  other 
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figures,  and  on  the  outer  wall  near  the  gate  were  crude 
representations  of  two  lions,  facing  each  other,  and  a 
palm-tree.  Many  inscriptions  were  built  in  the  wall,  too 
high  to  read  or  accurately  copy  ;  others,  in  Cufic  characters, 
were  seen  on  the  stones  strewn  over  the  central  mass. 
I  photographed  one  built  in  the  wall  over  a  broken 
stone  window  ;  and  though  it  is  not  perfect,  it  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  the  builder  of 
the  present  structure.  I  afterwards  showed  it  to  my 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer,  a  learned  Arabic  scholar, 
who,  after  careful  examination,  gave  me  the  appended 
note.1 

That  there  was  a  fortress  on  this  hill  before  the 

1  The  photographic  reproduction  of  this  inscription  is  most  opportune 
and  important,  because  it  proves  that  the  copy  made  by  Burckhardt,  and 
published  on  p.  183  of  his  Travels  (German  version,  Weimar,  1823)  is 
incorrect,  and  also  because  it  confirms  the  correction,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Van  Berchem,  of  Geneva,  in  his  footnote  3  on  p.  90,  Hefte 
1  and  2,  vol.  xvi.,  of  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  The  inscription,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  reads  :  ‘In  the  name 
of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate.  The  building  of  this  tower  was 
ordered  by  the  Emir.5  The  name  cannot  be  made  out  from  the  photo¬ 
graph,  but  Van  Berchem  suggests  that  it  is  that  of  the  well-known  historical 
personage  and  great  builder  ‘  Izz-ud-din  Aibek,5  who  was  lord  of  A1  Salkad 
about  the  time  indicated  in  the  inscription — viz.  ‘  In  the  days  of  Malik-ul-adil 
Saif-ud-din  5  (not  Saad-ud-din,  as  Burckhardt  has  in  his  copy)  ‘  Abi  Bekr  bin 
Ayoub.5  The  year  cannot  be  made  out  from  the  photograph  ;  but  we  know 
that  Saif-ud-din,  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Salah-ud-din  (Saladin),  had 
made  his  son,  A1  Malik  ul  Muazzam,  his  heir  tenant  at  Damascus,  and  that 
the  latter  appointed  Aibeck,  his  mamlook,  to  the  lordship  of  Salkhad,  or 
Sarchad,  as  Arab  writers  sometimes  call  it,  in  A.  H.  608.  We  may  therefore 
safely  assign  the  inscription  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  Moslem  century. — J.  E.  Hanauer. 
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Saracenic  conquest  can  be  easily  proved  by  the  massive 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  interior.  We  may 
naturally  suppose,  too,  that  a  king  who  possessed  cities 
fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5) 
would  not  neglect  to  utilize  for  defensive  purposes  the 
hill  that  overlooked  the  most  eastern  city  of  his 
dominions  (Deut.  iii.  10),  and  commanded  a  view 
unequalled  for  extent  in  the  whole  of  his  kingdom. 

I  took  four  photographs  from  this  ruin,  showing  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  most  striking  is  the  one 
representing  the  city  lying  along  the  western  slope  of 
the  hill,  300  feet  below  the  castle  ;  but  a  very  conspicuous 
line  running  north-west  towards  Bosrah,  and  as  straight 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the  Roman  road,  which  is 
only  lost  on  the  horizon,  continuing,  according  to  the 
Dru  zes,  to  a  town  named  El  Azrak,  thirteen  hours’ 
journey  into  the  desert. 

In  the  stony  wilderness  of  the  hillsides,  and  the  rich 
plain  below,  there  are  fig-trees  and  vines,  apricots, 
peaches,  water-melons  ;  and  even  potatoes  are  grown, 
besides  abundance  of  tobacco  and  plenty  of  corn. 
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A  DRUZE  COFFEE-MAKER 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HILL  OF  BASHAN 

The  sight  of  Jebel  Druze  very  naturally  turns  one’s 
thoughts  to  its  ancient  name.  My  first  view  was  from 
the  western  border  of  the  plain  of  Bashan,  far  away  to 
the  north-west  of  the  castle  of  Salkad.  It  then  looked 
like  one  long  hill,  but  when  carefully  examined  it  is  a 
mountain  mass  rent  by  many  valleys,  over  which  several 
peaks  keep  watch  and  guard,  the  highest  being  Jebel 
Kuleiyb,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of  many  extinct 
volcanoes  in  this  volcanic  region. 
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Whether  the  hill  of  Bashan  is  represented  by  an 
isolated  peak,  or  this  gigantic  mass,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  mountains  rising  above  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  great  plain,  opinions  differ.  There  may 
be  some  who  will  not  agree  with  me  when  I  suggest 

O  00 

that  the  whole  of  Jebel  Druze  or  Jebel  Hauran — i.e. 
Mount  Hauran,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hauran  plain 
— is  the  hill  of  Bashan  referred  to  in  Ps.  lxvii.  15, 

‘  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.’ 

The  ‘  Mount’  Lebanon  of  the  Bible  (Judges  iii.  31) 
consists  of  two  long  ranges  of  mountains  with  several 
snow- capped  peaks.  Thus,  what  appears  to  be  but  the 
name  of  a  single  ‘  hill,’  or  ‘  mountain,’  often  stands  for 
a  group,  as  in  the  same  way  the  name  of  a  town  is 
frequently  the  signification  of  a  district. 

Viewed  from  the  castle  of  Salkad,  the  south-eastern 
portion,  when  the  produce  of  the  field  has  been  removed, 
as  we  saw  it,  is  bare  and  barren.  But  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  on  the  north  and  north-west  there  are  yet 
to  be  seen  oaks  of  Bashan,  pasture  lands,  lanes  with 
bramble-bushes,  and  thick  hedgerows,  filled  with  long 
grass  and  flowers  even  in  summer.  What  this  country  will 
be  like  in  spring  I  can  only  surmise  by  comparison  with 
less  favoured  portions  of  what  I  know  to  be  a  good 
land,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  countries  in 
the  world. 

The  reference  in  the  Bible  to  this  ‘  hill  ’  indicates 
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a  character  that  is  applicable  at  the  present  clay — a 
retreat  from  foes,  a  natural  defence,  affording  a  safe 
hiding-place  for  a  restless  and  turbulent  people. 

When  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  owned  a  country  so 
naturally  suited  for  defensive  warfare,  he  defied  the 
armies  of  Israel,  but  was  defeated  and  fell.  They  took 
from  him  his  fenced  cities  ;  his  waving  cornfields  on  the 
fertile  plain  they  trod  beneath  their  feet,  and  drove  him 
into  Argob,  pursuing  his  people  into  the  caverns  of  that 
stony  wilderness  and  the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  until 
the  whole  land  was  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
When  degenerate  Israel  were  carried  into  captivity,  the 
Graeco-Syrian  nation  seized  this  country,  and  built  on 
the  hills  immense  temples  of  great  architectural  beauty 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  even  now  these  structures 
stand  as  witnesses  of  the  skill  of  their  heathen  builders. 

The  Romans  followed,  preserved  the  temples  that 
were  left,  and  added  more  to  the  number.  But  this 
stronghold  of  idolatry  after  a  time  became  one  of 
Christian  service.  Some  of  the  temples  were  turned 
into  churches,  and  crosses  were  carved  over  the  delicate 
ornamental  tracery  of  the  doorways.  The  light  of  the 
gospel  then  grew  dim,  and  the  Mohammedan  host  swept 
the  inert  and  listless  churches  away. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Druze  mountain, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Salkad,  Ary,  Suweideh, 
Kunnawat,  Shebba,  and  Schagga,  the  inhabitants, 
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though  belonging  to  a  common  stock,  are  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  each  other,  smaller  sheikhs 

X  7 

allying  themselves  to  those  of  greater  power  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation  and  the  well-being  of  their 
people.  Feuds  and  faction  fights  are  prevalent,  even 
between  neighbouring  villagers ;  but  when  danger 
threatens  all,  they  unite  for  the  common  weal.  A 
Druze  never  forgets,  even  in  the  midst  of  petty 
jealousies  and  family  disagreements,  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water. 

The  characters  of  the  men  vary  as  much  as  in 
other  men  towards  strangers,  but  all  are  generally 
friendly  to  the  English.  Some  eagerly  answered 
questions,  others  were  less  communicative,  and  many 
listened  to  our  conversation  with  their  relatives  in 
silence,  turning  away  their  heads  when  any  remark 
specially  addressed  to  them  found  no  favour. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  northern  part 
of  the  Jebel,  one  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
and  another  round  the  foot  of  its  north-western  side. 
We  chose  the  latter,  in  order  that  we  might  see  our 
Circassian  companions  well  on  their  way  home  from 
the  Druze  country,  and  visit  Bosrah. 

Hussein  Aziz,  the  Druze,  was  the  first  to  leave  for 
his  home  in  Thebeen.  Our  parting  with  the  friends 
from  Amman  was  not  so  easily  accomplished.  They 
were  undecided  what  to  do,  thinking  first  that  the 
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safest  plan  would  be  to  accompany  us  to  Bosrah,  if 
we  could  hide  their  rides  in  our  baggage  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  any  soldier  we  might  chance  to  meet, 
and  then  ride  straight  to  Jerash,  and  avoid  our 
former  route.  When  in  sight  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  Bosrah,  Bosra,  or 
Bozrah,  as  it  is  called,  now  Busrah  eski  Sham,  we  all 
dismounted,  furnished  them  with  stores,  including 
tobacco  which  we  had  bought  in  Salkad — 6  lb.  for 
is.  Sd. — and  discussed  the  way  back  to  Amman.  They 
decided  to  go  direct  to  Jerash.  We  watched  them 
disappear  over  the  undulating  plain  ;  then  moved  to 
interview  the  Mansoor  Effendi,  Mudir  of  Bosrah. 

His  guest-chamber  was  in  every  way  satisfactory  as 
far  as  he  and  his  sons  were  concerned,  but  the  company 
we  met  was  not  to  our  liking.  Moneylenders  from 
Damascus,  who  prey  on  the  luckless  natives  ;  collectors 
of  coins,  heads  of  statues,  and  small  columns,  for  sale 
in  Esh  Sham, — were  the  guests  of  our  common  host. 
They  resented  our  presence  in  their  midst,  and  soon 
showed  signs  of  disapprobation.  One  of  them,  during 
supper,  told  the  Mudir  that  we  pretended  to  be  travellers 
seeing  the  country,  but  in  reality  we  were  spies  of  a 
particularly  disagreeable  kind.  'It  is  all  nonsense,’ 
he  said,  ‘  to  talk  about  enjoying  the  sight  of  ruins  and 
dusty  streets  with  a  burning  sun  overhead.  If  these 
Frangis  wished  for  pleasure  it  could  be  obtained  in 
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Damascus,  Beyrout,  Cairo,  or  Paris,  but  not  in  the 
Hauran.’  When  we  were  reclining  on  cushions  in 
the  bright  moonlight  I  addressed  him  in  his  own 
language,  and  his  evident  discomfiture  amused  the 
Mudir,  who  had  been  courteous  and  friendly. 

Bosrah,  when  visited  by  Burckhardt  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century,  was  the  last  inhabited  place 
in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Hauran.  It  has 
had  a  varied  history,  and  presents  features  of  an  attractive 
kind,  though  sadly  defaced  by  the  mutilation  of  successive 
generations  of  spoilers.  The  chief  objects  of  interest 
are  Roman,  the  principal  being  a  theatre  in  the  castle, 
now  sheltering  a  hundred  Turkish  soldiers,  with  a 
Doric  colonnade  standing  in  situ.  Evidently  the  Roman 
garrison  had  no  desire  to  go  far  from  their  citadel  for 
amusement.  Many  ruined  buildings,  tall  columns,  and 
scattered  stones  mark  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history, 
and  correspond  in  a  more  or  less  degree  with  the 
remains  of  the  numerous  cities  that  cover  the  land. 

When  the  time  for  our  departure  came  the  Governor 
was  very  anxious  to  know  the  direction  we  intended 
to  take.  We  quieted  his  fears,  and  told  him  we  could 
very  well  take  care  of  ourselves,  refusing  gently  but 
firmly  his  offer  of  an  escort.  He  never  asked  if  we  had 
a  permit,  probably  because  he  discovered  that  we 
had  mutual  friends  amongst  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
in  Jerusalem. 
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From  his  hospitable  roof  we  turned  again  to  the 
mountain.  We  rode  through  some  of  the  towns  without 
inquiring  for  the  ‘  guest-chamber,’  or  receiving  any 
friendly  invitation  to  turn  our  horses  thither  ;  but  we 
showed  no  desire  to  rest  in  the  inhabited  places,  being 
content  with  the  little  knowledge  gleaned  by  observation. 
Had  the  time  been  opportune,  we  should  have  broken 
our  journey  at  Ary,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  rival  of  El  Atrash  resides. 

Suweideh,  with  its  streets  of  shops,  busy  masons, 
and  increasing  population,  would  have  detained  us  but 
for  two  reasons,  one  alone  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
urge  us  onward.  Not  a  single  empty  house  could  be 
seen  that  was  not  already  in  the  hands  of  the  builders 
engaged  in  converting  old  structures  into  habitable 
dweilings.  The  beautiful  old  temple,  with  its  fine 
colonnade,  was  occupied  by  the  Kaimakam.  All  the 
interesting  remains  of  an  ancient  city  had  changed  in 
a  few  years  from  a  scene  of  desolation  to  a  busy  market, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  to  excite  our  curiosity  beyond 
the  significant  illustration  of  what  might  have  happened 
in  the  times  that  followed  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  a  succession  of  incoming  tenants  ;  at  least,  there  was 
nothing  that  would  overcome  our  anxiety  to  be  absent 
from  the  town  when  our  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  known  at  the  barracks,  standing  about  a 
mile  nearer  the  wooded  knoll  of  an  eminence  which 
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overlooked  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Druze  country. 
Here  a  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  were  quartered,  whose 
officers  strongly  objected  to  strangers  travelling  through 
the  country  without  an  escort,  and  there  was  a  Kaimakam 
in  the  town,  who  might  have  resembled  our  old  friend 
of  Edraa. 

As  we  drew  near  Kunnawat — the  Kenath  of  the 
Bible,  Num.  xxxii.  42,  ‘  And  Nobah  went  and  took 
Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof’ — the  brushwood  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  became  more  dense,  forest  trees 
peeped  over  the  bushes,  and  green  grass  and  flowers  in 
patches  clustered  round  several  tiny  streams  that  brightly 
rippled  over  the  stones  of  a  torrent-bed,  in  spite  of  the 
burning  sun  of  the  eastern  summer.  We  could  not  pass 
this  refreshing  sight  without  a  drink  of  the  running 
water,  the  first  we  had  tasted  since  leaving  the  Zerka 
on  the  way  to  Bashan.  Our  horses  enjoyed  it  quite 
as  much  as  their  riders,  and  wandered  far  up  the  stream 
in  search  of  sweet  herbage.  Reluctantly  we  mounted 
and  left  the  stream,  plunging  into  the  forest-land,  through 
which  we  passed  into  a  lane,  bordered  by  lofty  walls 
composed  of  rough  boulders,  which  led  us  to  our 
destination. 

The  shadows  had  rapidly  lengthened  during  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey  ;  and  the  setting  sun  dipped  behind 
the  hills  around  the  town  before  we  had  fairly  reached  the 
place  to  dismount.  Willing  hands  helped  us  to  carry  our 
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baggage  into  the  room  reserved  for  guests,  and  there  we 
gladly  rested  our  weary  limbs.  Paraffin  lamps  were  lit 
and  swung  from  rings  in  the  rafters  forming  the  roof. 
The  light  enabled  us  to  survey  our  quarters,  which  were 
evidently  in  an  old  structure  far  too  large  for  an  ordinary 
dwelling.  Like  many  more  dismantled  buildings  used 
again,  a  substitute  for  the  fallen  roof  was  made  of  poplar 
beams  from  the  neighbouring  valleys,  entwined  with  oak 
stems  cut  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  adjoining  hills. 
The  old  windows  had  been  filled  with  stones,  the  only 
aperture  being  the  door,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  room 
began  to  fill  with  men,  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
evening  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  many  unwashed 
people  suggested  a  movement  to  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  door.  Here  supper  was  served,  with  the  mingling 
of  lamp  and  moonlight.  Long  into  the  night  we  talked 
with  the  Druzes,  who  made  our  stay  in  Kunnawat 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive. 

1.  Games  in  a  Guest-chamber 

A  guest-chamber  has  many  uses.  It  is  the  place  of 
resort  for  the  men  of  the  town  or  village  or  camp,  where 
idlers  congregate  in  the  day-time  and  the  toilers  while 
away  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening.  Stories, 
gossip,  and  games  occupy  the  various  groups  of  men 
collected  there. 

I  attached  myself  for  a  time  to  those  engaged  in  the 
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last-named  pursuit,  with  the  following  result.  Four 
games,  similar  in  kind,  amused  the  men  of  all  ages. 

1.  Thany . —  Thdny  is  a  game  very  much  like  ‘draughts.’ 
In  one  large  square  chalked  on  the  floor  are  drawn  eight 
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GAMES  IN  THE  GUEST-CHAMBER 

lines,  each  way,  converting  the  whole  into  sixty-four 
small  squares.  Each  player  has  sixteen  stones  of  a 
prevailing  colour  to*  distinguish  one  set  from  the  other. 
The  empty  squares  at  the  back  are  for  the  kings. 
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Until  the  place  for  a  king  is  reached  the  stones 
can  move  only  sideways  or  straight  forward,  not 
diagonally.  The  stones  are  taken  by  passing  over,  as  in 
draughts.  When  the  position  of  a  king  is  attained,  the 
stone  is  called  ‘  thany ,’  and  can  move  either  backwards 
or  forwards. 

2.  Budderees  Tisyak. — This  is  evidently  a  game  that 
is  not  altogether  unknown  in  England.  Nine  stones 
each  are  allowed  for  two  players,  and  as  soon  as  one 
can  place  all  his  stones  in  threes  in  straight  lines  he 
wins,  moving  along  the  lines  from  crossing  to  crossing, 
one  stage  at  a  time,  taking  his  opponent’s  man  for  every 
line  of  three  as  it  is  made. 

3.  Budderees  Thalatheh . — Three  stones  are  allowed 
in  this  simpler  game,  and  only  one  line  of  three  is 
required  to  win,  moving  as  before. 

4.  Budderees  Ettas . — This  differs  from  the  last  two 
only  in  the  players  being  allowed  to  take  by  passing 
over.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  all  the  nine 
stones  allowed,  or  as  many  as  possible,  into  lines  of 
three,  by  the  same  movement  as  before. 

Whilst  we  were  deeply  engrossed  with  the  games 
in  the  meddfe ,  we  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  Bedawy  in  distress,  appealing  for 
help.  His  daughter  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from 
their  camp  in  the  vicinity,  where  he  lived  with  his 
fellow  tribesmen  under  the  protection  of  their  more 
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powerful  neighbours,  by  a  Bedawy  belonging  to 
another  tribe.  One  of  the  men  engaged  in  a  game 
of  thany  was  his  friend.  Just  as  quietly  as  he  moved 
the  little  stones  he  girded  on  the  sword  lying  on  the 
floor  by  his  side,  examined  his  rifle,  and  left  the 
company.  Before  the  men  had  dispersed  for  the  night 
he  returned,  having  crossed  the  hills  by  a  quicker 
route  than  the  road  round  the  foot,  and  intercepted 
the  robber  before  he  could  bear  his  prize  away 
to  his  tent  in  the  Safa,  the  volcanic  region  beyond 
the  mountains.  All  were  eager  to  hear  his  story. 
The  Bedawy,  it  seemed,  had  dropped  the  girl  when 
he  found  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  thus  escaped 
with  his  life,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  listeners,  who 
evidently  disliked  so  tame  an  ending  to  the  midnight 
adventure. 

This  led  to  many  tales  of  daring  deeds,  not  a 
few  of  which  were  doubtless  created  on  the  spot  for 
my  benefit.  Many  marks  of  wounds  were  shown,  and 
every  man  present  exhibited  traces  of  sword  or  bullet. 
They  talked  with  the  utmost  composure  of  shooting 
soldiers,  and  boasted  of  their  prowess  with  the  gun 
when  in  need  of  a  rifle  or  cartridges,  calmly  relating 
the  methods  they  adopted  for  securing  a  supply  of 
weapons  and  ammunition.  The  high  walls  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  barracks  at  Suweideh  afforded  sufficient 
cover  for  concealing  their  purpose,  and  there  a  Druze 
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would  sit  for  hours,  waiting  for  some  poor  soldier  to  wander 
away  from  his  comrades  within  reach  of  the  gun,  fixed  in 
some  opening  in  the  wall,  prepared  for  his  destruction. 

Three  hundred  men  in  Kunnawat  had  Martini- 
Henry  rifles  that  were  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  All  of  them  had 
not  been  obtained  in  the  way  described.  Some  were 
found  near  the  bodies  of  soldiers,  slain  in  fair  fight, 
and  collected  after  a  battle  on  the  hills  in  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  these  turbulent  mountaineers. 

Turkish  soldiers  have  never  been  found  wanting 
in  courage,  but  most  of  those  who  have  been  quartered 
near  the  Druze  mountain  have  recoiled  with  horror  at 
the  mention  of  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  who  had 
been  pitilessly  shot  by  an  unseen  enemy. 

Round  watch-towers  of  undoubted  antiquity,  yet 
occupied  at  the  present  time,  assist  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  in  the  mountains  in  the  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Turk. 
In  1899  an  insurrection  took  place  which  cost  the 
belligerents  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men,  but  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  affair  in  Europe.  One  regiment  quartered 
in  Jerusalem  when  I  resided  in  the  Holy  City  had 
left  a  third  of  its  men  on  the  vineclad  hills  of  the  Jebel 
Druze  ;  an  estimate  given  to  me  by  the  colonel  which 
fell  far  short  of  the  number  mentioned  by  the  men  of 
Kunnawat. 
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Since  that  time  the  Druzes  have  been  practically 
independent,  paying  a  poll  tax,  equivalent  to  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  annum,  as  tribute  to  the  Sultan, 'which, 
whilst  it  gives  them  the  right  to  use  the  Turkish  tribunals 
when  engaged  in  litigation  with  an  Ottoman  subject, 
frees  them  from  any  interference  of  the  Government  on 
their  own  land. 


2.  The  Ruins  of  Kunnawat 

The  position  of  Kunnawat,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills 
with  a  deep  gorge  on  one  side,  is  one  of  strategical 
importance.  Situated  in  a  well-wooded  country,  with 
all  the  natural  advantages  that  could  be  offered  for 
security,  and  occupying  a  region  of  fertile  soil  and 
verdant  groves,  there  is  no  wonder  that  its  inhabitants 
have  been  anxious  to  retain  their  hold  on  this  excellent 
site  ;  that  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  other 
false  gods,  flourished  in  a  position  favourably  regarded 
by  their  worshippers  ;  and  that  temples  of  immense  size 
and  sublime  magnificence  were  raised  on  the  hills 
among  the  woods  of  this  picturesque  locality.  The  late 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  ‘  fortunately  secured  a  stone,  which 
is  evidently  the  head  of  an  altar,  with  central  bowl  for 
blood,  small  horns  at  the  four  corners,  and  holes  in  the 
flat  surface  for  metal  plates.  Upon  opposite  sides 
appear  the  features  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  of  the  two 
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“  cusps  ”  ( karnaim ),  boldly  cut  in  high  relief  upon  the 
■closest  basalt,  with  foliage  showing  the  artistic  hand, 
here  unusual.’ 1 

Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Kunnawat  has 
added  to  the  long  list  of  ruins  some  new  discovery. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  ruined  buildings,  castles, 
temples,  churches,  palaces,  baths,  and  theatre,  has 
astonished  every  one  who  has  seen  them.  The  most 
imposing  structures  are  here  produced,  the  first  being 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  ‘prostyle’ — i.e.  a 
temple  with  four  columns  in  front.  The  second  is  a 
‘  peripteral'  temple — i.e.  one  surrounded  by  columns,  only 
a  few  of  which  remain  standing ;  but  their  majestic 
appearance  forms  a  striking  object  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

About  two  miles  from  Kunnawat  are  the  stones, 
piled  in  heaps,  of  a  temple  connected  with  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
recovered  by  M.  Waddington.  The  ruinous  mass,  of 
what  must  have  been  a  magnificent  building — with  broken 
statues,  and  stones  on  which  are  carved  festoons  of  vine- 
leaves,  clusters  of  grapes,  delicate  ornamental  tracery, 
eagles,  cups,  and  other  emblems  of  false  deities— is  thrown 
in  an  indescribable  pile  on  the  top  of  an  isolated  hill,  cut 
and  shaped  for  the  foundations  to  cover  all  the  summit. 
This  is  Sia. 

1  Burton  and  Drake’s  Unexplored  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  1 66. 
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3.  The  Return  through  the  Lejah 

From  Sia  we  rode  to  Atil,  where  the  old  temples 
had  been  recently  demolished.  At  this  place,  two  hours 
from  Sia,  we  purchased  bread  and  fruit,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  our  way  down  the  mountain,  looking  steadily 
onward  over  the  stony  Lejah,  across  the  plain  of  Bashan 
to  the  west  of  it,  at  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Hermon 
in  the  dim  distance  beyond. 

We  passed  Kefr  Lahrn,  its  dry  watercourse  and 
useless  mill  waiting  for  the  winter  rains  and  the  torrents 
from  the  hills  behind  us,  and  Medgel,  one  of  the  many 
places  of  this  name  ;  then  appeared  deserted  towns,  and 
here  and  there  a  solitary  shepherd  who  fled  at  our 
approach,  though  we  sorely  needed  help,  having  missed 
the  track.  We  promised  a  substantial  reward  in  loud 
tones,  but  no  response  came  back  to  us.  At  last  we 
reached  the  fringe  of  the  Lejah,  and  for  a  time  vainly 
searched  for  an  opening.  Our  efforts  were  eventually 
rewarded  ;  a  cutting  in  the  wall  of  rock  exposed  the  path, 
which  we  followed  with  difficulty  over  the  smooth,  worn 
surface  of  the  lava. 

We  made  no  acquaintances  on  our  journey  through 
the  Lejah.  Once  or  twice  we  met  a  man  who  returned 
our  salute,  but  hurriedly  passed  us.  We  pushed  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  rocks  would  permit,  and  finally  arrived, 
as  it  was  growing  dark,  at  Busrah  Hareer ;  but  this  time 
we  were  on  our  way  home,  and  cared  little  for  the 
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Government,  though,  as  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched, 
some  soldiers  called  to  see  us,  and  from  them  we  learnt 
that  our  old  acquaintance,  Mustapha  Helmy,  the  Kaima- 
kam,  had  been  transferred  from  Edraa  to  Busrah 
H  areer.  This  information  did  not  increase  our  desire 
to  stay.  We  had  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  dealings 
with  us  at  Edraa,  and  our  former  visit  to  Busrah  Hareer 
under  escort. 

As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  our  supper  we  moved  off, 
tired  and  weary,  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  for  the 
night  to  avoid  the  Governor.  Some  distance  from  the 
town  a  shelter  was  found  for  the  animals,  and  there  we 
slept  till  dawn,  rising  before  the  sun  was  high  to 
continue  our  journey  across  the  plain  of  Bashan  to 
M’zereib,  past  Irbid,  where  we  spent  the  next  night, 
down  the  hills  of  Northern  Gilead,  through  a  herd  of  a 
thousand  camels  of  the  Wulid  Ali — on  and  on,  resting 
by  the  wayside  or  under  a  tree,  till  we  reached  the 
Yarmuk,  where  again  we  pitched  our  camp,  and  baked 
some  bread  on  hot  ashes  for  the  next  stage  of  our  journey 
down  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Jisr  Mejamieh,  the  only 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
We  crossed  it  next  day  and  hurried  onward  to  Jerusalem, 
devoutly  thankful  that  we  had  accomplished  all  we  had 
undertaken  without  accident  or  loss. 


Printed  by  Hazelly  Watson  c 5=  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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